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The Decadence of England 


not merely to thinking Englishmen, that 
England today is owned and controlled 
by as corrupt and incompetent a set of aristo- 
cratic and plutocratic political adventurers as 
has ever played fast and loose with the destin- 
ies of a people. The speeches of Mr. Bartley 
and Mr. Bowles, on Salisbury’s wholesale 
jobbery in the interest of his family party, and 
the general constitution of the Cabinet, now 
commonly called the Hotel Cecil; the attack 
of Mr. Lloyd George on Mr. Chamberlain and 
his family’s nefarious government contracts, 
which, if not actually corrupt, are so close to 
it that not even the revived Titus Oates of the 
Colonial Office has anything effective to say 
in his own defense; the adinirable indictment 
by Mr. T. M. Healy of the entire government 
policy—an impeachment which ought to have 
been torced home then and there by an Eng- 
lishman; and, last but not least, the kicking 
upstairs into the Foreign Office of Lord Lans- 
downe, who has winked his eye at, and per- 
haps heen a participator in, more fraudulent 
contracts and wholesale swindlings at the War 
Office than have ever been heard of even in 
the days of Lord Melville—all these things 
are read and studied and commented upon 
throughout Europe and America by men of 
ability, who see cleariy that such miserable 
ineptitude end scurvy robbery at the public cost 
in high places, such indifference to the corrupt 
mismanagement of their business by the Eng- 
lish people at large, must inevitably lead to the 
downfall of our empire. We are disliked for 
our arrogance, laughed at for our ignorance, 
and, if things go on as they are going, we 
shall ere long be despised for our impotence. 
The conduct of the war in South Africa, with 
the nations looking on at us, has been enough 
and more than enough to justify the growing 
hatred and contempt with which we common 
Englishmen, as represented by our govern- 
ment, are now universally regarded. Look at 
the war, how we may in its inception—and 
nobody can honestly deny that it was brought 
about by as infamous a set of intriguers, offi- 
cial and unofficial, as ever were seen—it is ob- 
vious that today Botha, De Wet, De Larey, 
Viljoen and their followers are patriots and 
heroes, and that the language of whole sections 
of the English press in regard to men whcse 
names will be recorded side by side with those 
of Kossuth, Langiewicz and Garibaldi, is 
_ worthy of the crew of international pickpockets 
who now own so many of our most “‘patriotic” 
newspapers. 

But while all this is going on at the top 
with the assent of the mass of Englishmen how 
do matters stand with the nation as a whole? 
Do not let us suppose that the attempts made 
to hide the truth can succeed when Blue-hook 
after Blue-book is published revealing the facts 
to all who choose to investigate them. The 


T is now quite clear to ail the world, and 
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German staff, at any rate, to my certain knowl- 
edge, knew all about the Boer preparations, 
and understood fully the sort of enterprise we 
had embarked upon far better than we did. 
They make it a business to have stich infor- 
mation at command. We don’t. But is it 
likely, then, that Germans, French, Russians, 
and Americans are ignorant of our weaknesses 
at home, or that they are unable to estimate 
at its true value all this frothy “imperialism” 
on the part of a nation 50 per cent or more of 
whose adult male workers in the cities are phy- 
sically unfit to bear arms? Is it probable, either, 
that they do not see the dangers to which we 
are exposed by being dependent upon foreign 
sources, in many cases thousands of miles from 
our shores, for three-fourths of our food 
supply? Is it within the bounds of possibility 
that they mistake for statesmanship that policy 
of imbecile “drift” at home and abroad of 
which Lord Salisbury is-so able an advocate 
and exponent? Is it likely again that, with all 
the facts and figures before them, they don’t 
know that the decrepitude and weakness within 
our borders is accompanied by the wholesale 
ruin of India, which must ere long result in 
an overwhelming economic and social collapse ? 
I say that all this is better known-—and I know 
what I am talking about on these points—to 
statesmen and publicists of foreign nations 
than it is to Englishmen. It is known, and it 
is discussed, and it is calculated upon. An em- 
pire which is rotting at its heart is not much of 
an empire. So, even from the hooligan jingo 
point of view which the elegant Mr. Arthur 
Balfour now habitually takes up, the outlook 
is not quite satisfactory. But the truth is that 
the whole edifice is so rotten that the men 
whom we have entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our business don’t dare to touch it. All 
they say in private when challenged on their 
cowardice and incapacity, is, “It will last our 
time.” 

My belief is it will not. Let us examine the 
economic positon coolly. We Social Democrats 
do not believe in competition, our comrades 
in Europe and America believe in it as little 
as we do, and would gladly combine to co- 
operate with us to control the industrial forces 
of the present and future for the common 
good. But we are not at that point yet. We 
are still in the competitive period, and the 
growth of trusts and combines, rapid as it is. 
has not yet nearly reached the stage of inter- 
national monopoly. Now, it is no secret that 
we are falling behind in the cost of production 
in every department of trade. We are losing 
our former supremacy in one direction after 
another. This has been brought home to us 
very clearly of late. The Germans hold, and 
seem likely to retain, the “record” for quick 
transport across the Atlantic. The best boats 
which cross the Channel are of French and 
Belgian build. French express trains now run 


from 30 to 50 per cent faster than ours, <ad 
so, of course, do American. The treights 
charged on our railways for very inferior 
transport are from three to five times the 
rates which are paid in Europe and the United 
States. Our machinery and organization in 
our factories are so far behind those of our 
principal rivals in the matter of prompt de- 
livery that we have recently had it elaborately 
explained in the House of Commons that Ger- 
man firms have delivered guns and American 
firms have sent in bridge-work on contracts 
which our own greatest manufacturers, with’ 
every advantage given them, were wholly un- 
able to carry out. In the matter of chemical 
processes we are actually “not in it” with the 
Germans, who are practically in control of 
every English house which is at all holding its 
own in this department ; in the direction of au- 
tomatic machinery we are all behind America, 
which is *#ginning to supply ours Jeading man- 
ufacturers. The education of our workpeo- 
ple is so deplorably defective--of the physical 
degeneration of vast numbers of them no more 
need be said; it is too sadly obvious—that they 
are at a growing disadvantage in comparison 
with both Germany ard America, while 
France, whose schools have been immensely 
improved of late years, is going ahead rap- 
idly. No matter which way we turn, indeed, 
the prospect is most discouraging. The na- 
tion which had the first-fruits of steam and 
proudly called herself—regardless of the phy- 
sical decrepitude which crowded city life was 
even then engendering—“the workshop of the 
world” is behindhand in all the appliances of 
modern competitive industry. 

Now, just at present all this is not much felt. 
We have had a period of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity greatly enhanced ior the 
time being bv the heavy war expenditure. Fac- 
tories and workshops have been full of orders, 
and: those who point to dangers ahead are, of 
course, croakers an@ pessimists. But it is 
surely well to consider beforehand, even from 
the capitalist point of view, where we shall be 
when the next crisis comes and prices are 
forced down by competition close to the actual 
cost of productic::, rot only in neutral mar- 
kets, but here at home. How are we to hold 
our own? Take America. Her cost of pro- 
duction ts much below ours, and her deliver 
of orders is far more prompt. Statistics tell 
us, moreover, that the yearly cost of mainte- 
nance per steam horse-power is. only $25 in 
the United States as against $60 in Great Brit- 
ain. In addition, the Americans make far 
greater use of electricity, oil-gas and water- 
power than we do. In steel‘rails alone their 
capacity for production greatly transcends any 
demand which the United States can possibly 
make. Already their prices are much below 
those ruling in the “pool” here. How will st 
be when they tumble out their over-production 
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on our colonies and dependencies as a slaughter 
market? 
As a confirmation of Mr. Hyndman’s view 
THe CHALLENGE here interpolates an ex- 
cerpt from a speech, delivered last week by 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, 


responding to a toast to his health at the 
annual banquet of the Wolverhampton 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“The chief rivals to be feared,” said his 
lordship, “are America and Germany. The 
Americans, with their vast and almost 

INCALCULABLE RESOURCES, 

their acuteness and enterprise, and their 
huge population, which will probably be 
100,000,000 in twenty years, together with 
the plan they have adopted for putting ac- 
cumulated wealth into great co-operative 
syndicates or trusts for the purpose of car- 
rying on this great commercial wariare, are 
perhaps the most formidable. f 

“On the other hand, the Germans. with 
their calculating and conquering spirit, and 
the energy with which they seize and use 
the best and most economical methods, are 
but less redoubtable than the Americans. 

“The Americans, scarcely satisfied with 
gigantic individual fortunes, use these by 
combination to make of capital a power 
which wielded by one or two minds, is 

ALMOST IRRESISTIBLE, 

and if this power is concentrated against 
Great Britain in trade warfare it will be a 
danger we cannot afford to disregard. A 
trust of many millions might compete with 
any trade in England, underselling all her 
products at a considerable loss. This is a 
possible outcome of the immediate future. 

“A curious feature, if 1 may say so with- 
out impertinence, seems to be that in com- 
bination with the faculty for the acquisi- 
tion of money there is a complete contempt 
for money, except as a means of making 
more and for power. These millionaires of 
whom we hear so much are often men of 
simple lives, whose simple rule is to make 
enough accumulations in order to acquire 
more power. 

“England, in order to withstand interna- 
tional competition, must thoroughly educate 
her youth, and I would suggest sending 
batches of young men abroad to learn the 
best our ri know.” 

Mr. Hyndman continues: 


Germany is not so dangerous a competi- 
tor as America, but her bagmen are so far 
superior to ours and her manufacturers are so 
much more ready to adapt themselves to the 
wishes of their customers that she is begin- 
ning to supplant us steadily and permanently 
in markets which were formerly altogether in 
English hands. Irdeed, Chinese merchants 
predict that in a fev years the trade of the val- 
ley of the Yangtse will be chiefly in German 
hands. 

An attempt is being made in the Tory press 
to make out that English trade unions are re 
sponsible for the decline of our industrial dom- 
ination. - That is absurd. Nobody will accuse 
me of having any great regard for our trade 
unions. I have lamented their conservatism, 
their selfishness, thei~ political inentitude, and 
have condemned their general incapacity to 
rise to the level of their great opportunities 
for the past five-and-twenty years. But, short- 
sighted as their policy is and has been, they 
cannot be held guilty of the decay of English 
power of cheap production. That is wing 
to the lack of foresight of Engiish manufac- 
turers, to the inferior education of the whole 
people, and to the general disinclination of us 
islanders to believe we can be beaten at any- 
thing in which we have once held the lead. 
Lord Salisbury’s “drift” is only a dangerous 
form of the national characteristic; and the 
upper classes have purposely kept the people 
ignorant in order the better to retain them in 
subjection. Improvement in national educa- 
tion never has come and never can come from 
below. But, whatever the reasons of our pres- 
cnt critical condition may be, that it is critical 
no one who carefully considers the circum- 
stances can doubt. Our huge excess of im- 
ports over exports is now mainly paid for by 
interest on money lent abroad, by economic 
tribute from subject peoples, by profits on for- 
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eign ventures, and ty our enormous charge for 
freights. But if our exports still farther fall 
away owing to outside competii‘on, if ours 
debtors are unable to pay or scale down their 
rate of ‘nterest, if our tribute can no longer be 
forthcomirz, if our freight monopoly is cut 
into—and all these things are not cnly possihle 
but very probable—then unde ‘thtedly our situ- 
ation in the near tuture will be gloomy and 
dangerous in thc highect degree. This, teo, 
without assuming any naval or miiitzry re- 
verse 

Yet, in spite of all these threatening circum- 
stances, nutwithstanding a!l these evidences 
that we have passed the zenith of Ungland’s 
greatness and are begiunit:. to decay, there 
is not a single 1:easure formulated by any 
existing party, outside of ihe Socizlists, which 
could in any way lessen the coming danger or 
help to improve the physical and intellectual 
development of our people, so that they might 
be -able to confront the approaching period 
of trouble wlth some hope of success. The 
more reason, as I said at Manchester, tnat all 
Socialists should band themselves together in 
the immediate future. Unity is far more es- 
sential for Socialists here than it is even in 
France or America, for our economic position 
is far more dangeruus than ilieirs. That the 
Liberal party is dying we all see. In fact, it 
dies daily in its own journals, and if it is re- 
suscitated at all it will be by the jingo Rose- 
bery-Rothschild-Ranter clique. The Radicals, 
as a partv, don’t exist, and the new democratic 
agitation touches only the fringe of the situa- 
tion. In England, therefore, unpromising as 
the outlook for us lately was, the only hope 
of the workers, and even of those who are op- 
posed to the dominant vampirism, lies with 
the Socialists. It is impossible successfully to 
encounter the ideals of imperialism, base and 
brutal as for the most part they are, by mere 
criticism, however agute, or by political pro- 
grams, no matter how extensive. There is 
something grandiose in the prospect of domi- 
nating and bloodsucking all over the planet 
which appeals to the ignorant and brutal slum- 
dweller as it does to the ignorant and brutal 
profit-monger. 

It is for us to awaken a higher conception of 
greatness than mere bigness, and to expound 
to the people unceasingly that certainty of im- 
provement in the Jot of themselves and their 
children which organized and educated Social- 
ism can alone accomplish. The decadence of 
capitalist England will then be only the begin- 
ning of a higher deveiopment for our race, 
side by side with the workers of the civilized 
world.—Justice. 

* * * 
Age of Invention 

This has been a most materialistic century, 
an age of mechanism. We have progressed 
wonderfully in our capacity for luxury, ex- 
travagance, comfort. A hundred years ago, 
our forefathers were content to live by hand, 
as it were; now we live chiefly by complicated 
machinery. <A century of progress has created 
demands which forced the dormant inventive 
skill of the world to put forth its best efforts. 
The world-has made more progress in material 
things in the last 100 years than it did in all 
the centuries preceding. Civilized man’s mode 
of existence has been totally altered by his in- 
ventions. 

The world has gone patent mad. In the 
United States alone there were 623,535 patents 
granted in the sixty-two yezrs from 1837 to 
1898. During its existence, the Patent Office 
lias received more than $40,000,000 in fees. 
On carriages and wagous, more than 20,000 
patents have been granted; on stoves and 
furnaces, 18,000; on lamps, gas fittings, har- 
vesters, boots and shoes and receptacles for 
storing, 10,000 each. The total of patents for 
the civilized world is easily twice that of the 


United States. Thanks to these hundreds of 
thousands of contrivances, what were luxuries 
to our forebears of :Sv0 are commonpleccs of 
existence tu all classes, rich and poor, in 1900. 

With the invention of the steam engine, the 
world shrunk at a bound to a twentieth of its 
former size. Its vast distances ceased to be 
formidable. Where the lumbering stage coach 
or the plodding caravan took weeks, the flying 
express covers the distance in a few hours. 
The trip across this continent used to be a 
matter of life and death. Now it is a matter 
of $100, and take your ease as you go. With- 
out the railroad a close-knit nation thousands 
of miles broad, such as this country, would 
have been an impossibility. In 1825, the first 
steam railroad was opened between Stockton 
and Darlington, England. A year later a 
similar experiment was tried at Quincy, Mass., 
where the engine hauled stone for a distance 
of four miles.- The first passenger road in this 
country was the Raltimore and Ohio, opened 
in 1830 with a mileage of fourteen miles. To- 
day, there are 210,906 miles of railroad in this 
county; 163,216 in Europe; 26,834 in South 
America; 31,104 in Asia; 9978 in Africa, and 
14,384 in Australiasia. 

Early in the history of railroading, twelve 
miles an hour was considered recklessly fast. 
In January, 1899, a train on the Burlington 
route, in a run from Siding to Arion, 2.4 miles, 
did the distance in one minute and twenty 
seconds, or at the rate of 108 miles an hour. 
Ehe Empire State Express made a record of 
112 miles an kour in May, 1893. 

Marine travel did not make so wonderful 
an advance in speed, through the agency of 
steam, as did land travel, but the progress in 
comfort and safety was greater. In 1790 John 
Fitch constructed a steamboat—and was con- 
sidered a raving lunatic. This opinion was con- 
firmed when his experiment proved a failure. 
Seventeen years later, Robert Fulton, another 
so-called visionary. backed by Joel Barlow and 
Robert T. Livingston, built the steamboat Cler- 
mont. She was soon dubbed “Fulton's Folly,” 
and when she started for Albany on August 
11, 1807, all New York was out to witness her 
failure. She went to Albany in the astonishing 
time of thirty-two hours, returning in two 
hours less. Now, when a gigantic ocean lier, 


with lifeboats as large as the Clermont, crosses 


the Atlantic in less than six days, we read the 
news in a bored sort of way, displeased that 
steamers should be so slow. Fulton’s experi- 
ment led, years later, to the building of the Sa- 
vannah, which actually crossed the Atlantic, 
to the great astonishment of the entire world. 

Communication between man and man was 
as expensive as it was slow in the old days. 
It cost a shilling to get a letter anywhere, 
when the century began, and a sniing in those 
days represented far more than it now does. 
Now 2 cents will carry a letter to the Philip- 
pines or around the corner. ‘Then the mail 
matter handled was too insignificant for sta- 
tistics ; now there are 75,000 postoffices in this 
country, handling postal matter of all kinds, 
per annum, of 6,576,310,000 pieces. 

As for “hurry messages,” or “rush letters; 
they were unknown. Prior to the experiments 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, signaling was done by means of fires 
on mountain tops, or by waving flags: Morse 
revolutionized this in 1837, when he announced 
the success of his experiments. The first tele- 
graph line in this country was opened in 1844. 
In 1899, there were 904,633 miles of wire in 
use in this country; 71,393,157 messages were 
sent that year. Now, we are on the threshold 
of an era when even wires will no longer be 
necessary, and when we will be able to talk 
or telegraph to Bostou, or New Orleans, or 
perhaps even London, without any visible con- 
nection between the receiving and the sending 
instruments. 


The year 1800 knew no telephone. A hun- 
dred years later sees 772,989 miles of telephone 
wire in use, connected with 465,180 stations 
and answering 1,231,000,000 calls a year. 
When the century was new, it took six weeks 
to get news from Europe. Today it takes 
six seconds. Today there are 170,950 miles of 
submarine cabies—all laid since the first cable. 
Field’s great achievement was laid in 1857. 

Electricity has come to the aid of steam in 
traffic. Edison must be credited with the con- 
struction of the first successful electric road, 
that which he operated in 1880 at his home at 
Menlo Park, N. J. Since then, electric traction 
has devetoped to such an extent that now there 
are more than one thousand such street car 
lines in operation in the United States, with a 
capitalization of $1,700,000,090. The same 
electric power, only dimly known before the 
wonderful century began, now lights our cities. 
In the United States there are half a million 
arc lights, and about twenty million incandes- 
cent lights—the latter being equivalent in light- 
giving capacity of 320,000,000 candle tips such 
as they used in 1800. ; 

While the railroads have served to diffuse 
the population, from one end of the land to 
the other, another invention has served to cen- 
tralize it—the elevator. Because of it, the 
huge sky-scrapers, the immense flat houses and 
the great factories, have been made feasible. 
Formerly, when Shanks, his mare, was the 
fashion, people had to climb stairs. This tended 
to low buildings and the consequent spread of 
population. The elevator has changed all that. 
Huge caravansaiies, teeming with human be- 
ings, accommodate as many as formerly could 
be crowded into respectable towns. The ele- 
vator makes practical the centralization of com- 
mercial interests which is the basis of our great 
Cities. 

The science of applied mechanics has 
reached a stage where further improvements 
seem impossible, yet every day new inventions 
and improvements on old, are recorded at the 
Patent Office. In other times they built houses 
of wood and brick. Now they construct them 
of steel and iron. And so carefully are the 
plans developed, that the architect can sav how 
many bolts may be required in the construction 
of a sky-scraper—how much each beam can 
support,—where each piece of iron belongs. 
Wooden bridges have been supplanted by huge 
steel structures. Even stone towers are being 
abandoned for the lighter steel. The age of 
steel is here. 

Our vast factory systems, employing thous- 
ands of workers and furnishing necessaries 
and luxuries alike at prices that would have 
made the citizen of 1800 gasp with amazement, 
have grown out of the substitution of machin- 
ery for the hand; the sewing machine, the 
steam loom, the ring frame, and hundreds of 
other inventions. We do not yet grow crops 
by machinery, but no sooner has the fruit of 
the earth reached maturity than it is in the 
grasp of steel and steam, to be turned to human 
needs almost without the touch of human 
hands. 

Photography is a product of the last hundred 
years. To have one’s picture “took” in ye 
olden times, required considerable money ana 
more patience, for it took some time to paint 
the portrait. Daguerre’s daguerotype, the fore- 
runner of the photograph, hewed the way for 
the developments in this line, of the last ten 
years. Photography and color printing tc- 
gether have been among the mighetiest educa- 
tional influences the world has ever known. 
Appealing to the brain direct through the eye 
they have taught more swiftly and more widely 
than is possible to any other agency. To sci- 
ence their aid has been inestimable. 

No man can judge of the influence of the 
printing press, which did not reach any consid- 
erable development before 1800. In 1800, the 
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principal daily papers were published in Bos- 
ton and New York city. They were marvels 
of staid ccnservatism. They permitted no 
news younger than a week to creep into their 
columns. As for the paper on which they were 
pos respect for age prevents a description. 

he type, hand-made and hand-set, leaned 
either all one way, or in any direction most 
comfortable. It may have been superlative 
work for those days, but nowaday; new type 
is cast while being set; paper comes in rolls 
from two to four miles long; presses run off 
80,000 complete newspapers an hour. The 
press, which is the most powerful agent of 
progress, is in itself typical of the advance of 


the century—Los Angeles Times. 
* * * 


A Farmers’ Trust 

In eccordance with the recommendations 
of the recent convention of fruit growers, held 
at San Francisco, the fresh-fruit growers of 
California are to form an association, and a 
call for a convention for that purpose has becn 
issued. 

“The extremely unsatisfactory condition of 
the fresh-fruit industry of this state calls for 
immediate action on the part of every man 
who is in any way connected with it,” says the 
committee in its call, “and the pronounced ob- 
ject lessons which we have of the great value 
of co-operation among producers, as shown by 
the organization of citrus fruits, walnut, raisin 
and prune growers, lead us to believe that this 
gathering“of deciduous-fruit growers will be 
memorable in the history of fruit growing in 
this state, and will result in great and lasting 
benefit to all concerned. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that success 
can only be achieved through the earnest and 
united efforts of ali the producers of decidu- 
ous fruits, therefore it is the duty of every man 
to arouse his neighbor to the importance and 
necessity of having a large attendance at the 


convention at Sacramento. 
* * * 


“An Excellent Paper” 
Headquarters, Social Democratic Party, 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 4, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade—Your favor of the 28th and 
bundle of the first number of THE CHALLENGE 
received, and, in reply, congratulate you upon 
getting up such an excellent paper. 

I will mention same in my weekly letter to 
the party press, and will send out the copies 
you have sent me to those comrades who are 
most likely to subscribe. 

I thank you for your commission offer, and 
in reply to that will say that I will do all I 
can for the papez, but cannot accept any com- 
mission. I have always done all I could for 
the movement without any recompense, and 
will still continue to do so, as the real pleasure 
in working for Socialism is in doing what I 
can for the love of it. 

I thank you for putting this office down on 
the free list, as I am keeping a file of all So- 
cialist papers. 

You might send me a half-dozen copies 
weekly for distributior, which will be enough. 

The comrades in Missouri have also started 
a new paper, which is also very good and a 
valuable addition to the movement. 

Wishing THE CHALLENGE success in its 
work for Socialism, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
W. B. ButscuerR, National Secretary. 

P. S.—If there is no objection, I will take 
subscriptions at «5 cents, allowing. the com- 
mission to the subscriber. 

* * * 

Does a man’s physical superiority constitute 
his right to take and hold anything he may 
desire, regardless of the needs of others? 
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Morgan’s Far Reaching Plan 


We quote this item from the New York 
Stock Market Report. When Wall Street spec- 
ulators scent out the future great combma- 
tions to take place in the industrial field they 
are said to be wise. When Socialists predict 
the same events, they are simply “poor vision- 
ary cranks.” 

“Speculators jumped into the stock mar- 
ket this morning and put prices into a state 
of violent effervescence. The growth of the 
conviction that St. Paul is to pass to the 
control of the Northern transcontinental 
lines has made the speculative minds open 
to almost anything in the way of rumors re- 
garding railroad combinations. italists 
who have been influential in the St. Paul 
deal are supposed to have additional far- 
reaching plans. These s pi were 
made the basis of today’s extraordinary 
movement. The authorized announcement 
before the close that J. P. Morgan & Co. had 
secured control of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey in the interest of we Reading 
Company offered some basis for the rumors 
curren. The Reading stocks were most 
proininent in the opening spurt of prices, the 
first preferred mozntine five points.” 

-_* * 


Playing in Los Angeles Streets 


If the city council foilows the recom- 
mendation of the board of public works, 
the small boy will be deprived of the fun 
of engaging in games of ball or other pas- 
times in the city’s streets and alleys. 

A prohibitive ordinance has been pre- 
pared by the city attorney and this ordi- 
nance was considered by the board of public 
works yesterday. It was decided that be- 
cause of the danger to property and the 
peace of citizens all playing in streets should 
be abolished and the board will recommend 
that the ordinance prepared by the city at- 
turney be placed upon its passage. Many 
citizens have complained of broken win- 
dows, frightened horses and narrow escapes 
from fying balls and stones. 


The Socialists say that public playgrounds 
should be laid out. Children must play some- 
where. 

** © 


Shoe Trust 


The shoe manufacturers of the country 
are planning the establishment of a national 
shoe company to dominate the distribution of 
shoes to the retailers, and eliminate the middie- 
man’s profits. B. F. Wolfe, of Columbus, O., 
is sponsor for the new project, and he has tn- 
terested twelve of the largest manufact-:rers 
of the East. 

The company is to consist of not nore than 
twelve houses manufacturing dissimiiar lines 
of shoes, with a total capital stock of $3,500,- 
ooo. Depots will be established in every lead- 
ing city in the United States. 
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From Weaver 
Granite Falls, Minn., Tan. 5, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Los Auageles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir and Comrade: I enclose herewith 
25 cents for six months’ subscription to your 
paper, THE CHALLENGE. I do hope, Comrade 
Wilshire, that you will have success, and I 
know that your paper will be a great benefit 
to our grand and noble cause. Good luck to 


you. Yours fraternally, 
J. C. WEAVER. 
Please start with your first issue, and oblige. 


* * & 


THE REFERENDUM 
Eugene V. Debs 


“Apart from Socialism the initiative and ref- 
erendum has little, if any, value. Under capi- 
talism the ignorance of the mass makes it even 
a dangerous weapon. Had my fate been de- 
cided by it in 1894, I would have been hanged 
for the crime of trying to help humanity.” 
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The Industrial War—Germeany vs. Ameri- 
ca in Australia 


So much has been printed about how Ger- 
many is cutting into the commercial trade of 
England in the far east a report by the Ger- 
man consul-general at Sidney, received this 
week by the State Department, shows that 
Germany is getting none the best of the United 
States in Australia in the strife ‘or trade. Last 
year, says this German, reporting to his own 
government, the colony of New South Wales 
was flooded with American goods, and this has 
continued through the current year without in- 
terruption. Furthermore, he records the fact 
that tiie gain in American business has been 
made for the most part at the expense of Ger- 
man trade. The following is a comparison of 
the imports from Germany and the United 
States to Australia for the past six years: 


Year. Germany. United States. 
1894........ .$1,680,714 $ 639,721 
1895 . eh! Foc 2,071,654 3,038,000 
ele Spee ede 3,361,987 8,418,417 
1897.i-..cantort 4,382,108 9,138,688 
1898) 25.sctahee 3,755,118 12,667,422 
1899 wee aes 4,165,880 10,800,316 


In seeking for the reasons why the imports 
of American goods have increased so rapidly 
the consul finds that it is not merely the ca- 
pacity of the American factories and the qual- 
ity of American manufactures that explain 
the phenomenon. He points out that Ameri- 
can manufacturers and merchants have pushed 
their trade in Australia with energy and per- 
sistence: and this, together with their willing- 
ness to meet the wishes of Australian buyers, 
has led to the great increasc of American trade 
there. Competent American agents for the 
various lines of goods, says the consul, after 
continually traveling over Australia, and ad- 
vertisements, price lists and other printed mat- 
ter are distributed with a lavish hand. Large 
American firms have their own permanent ren- 
resentative in Sydney. 
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Socialism Kills Microbes 


Prof. Lombroso, of the University of Turin, 
Italy, known throughout the world for his 
study of criminals, says that Socialism was 
the only regenerating and educative influence 
in Italy. He says it is destroying “the mi- 
crobes of militarism and monopoly. 

“Tf we look deeply it is to the action of the 
Socialists that we owe evervthing, as it is to 
them that we owe, in great part, the indus- 
trial and economical renaissance; and, in fact, 
those parts of Italy whither it has not pene- 
trated are among the most backward in Italy; 
and if we cast a glance at Europe we shall see 
a repetition of this phenomenon. 

“Germany, the country which has shown 
the greatest commercial advancement during 
the past few years, is the one where the So- 
cialists are the best organized; Spain, which 
has not much more than a nucleus of Social- 
ism, has not risen a single degree above what 
it was a century ago. 

“France finds herself lowered in her intel- 
lectual, commercial and political level, and has 
hardly been saved from enslavement to the 
Jesuits, who have almost completely under- 
mined her by 2 small Socialistic nucleus ; Eng- 
land, where it has no influence, finds herself 
astray in the fogs of imperialism, which will 
engulf her in the end. 

“While, therefore, Socialism may be a Uto- 
pia, «vhich time must show, in the meanwhile 
it is the most potent leaven for the progress 
of a people.” 
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As long as any man is not free no man is 
free. 


THE CHALLENGE 


An Historical Land Mark 


The change has manifested itself in many ways. 
As time goes on our recent political departure will 
probably be seen to have very profoundly affected 
every department of our thought and activity. Ob- 
serve, for instance, how it has modified our views 
regarding the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. It would be folly 
to contend that either of these is regarded in the 
same light as, say, ten years ago. The anti-imperial- 
ists have contended that the country has thrown 
over the Declaration of Independence, and that it has 
evinced a desire to nullify the Constitution to a very 
considerable extent. This contention is in the main 
absurd, but in a sense it comes near expressing the 
real mind of the nation. Each of these great docu- 
ments was framed to accomplish a particular end. 
The Declaration was written to justify us in the eyes 
of the world, and in our own eyes, for rebelling 
against constituted authority. The Constitution was 
devised to insure the perpetuity of the liberty gained 
by the colonies. However general the terms em- 
ployed by the Declaration, the fact remains that the 
framers were thinking exclusively of the rights of the 
English-speaking population of these North Ameri- 
can shores. They did not stop to reason about the 
liberties of semi-civilized and barbarous peoples. 
When they said that all men are created equal, it 
unquestionably never entered their heads that this 
term would be stretched by those who should come 
after them to cover savage races. The manner in 
which they had treated the Indians and the negroes 
was proof positive that the words “all men” had a 
somewhat limited application in their minds. The 
fact remains, howcver, that a hundred years of jug 
gling with the terms “liberty,” “freedom,” and “the 
rights of man” has created the impression in the 
minds of a considerable portion of the American ‘peo- 
ple that the writers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence aimed to produce a philosophy of mankind. Per- 
haps that was the impression of nearly every one of 
us a few years ago, when ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of the people took the Declaration on faith, without 
any attempt to find out for themselves its real bear- 
ing. But this time-honored view, which owed its ori- 
gin and its perpetuity largely to the efforts of the 
Fourth of July orators, has in less than three years 
become a thing of the past. This was not the view 
held by the framers of the Declaration, but it was 
the view which most persons supposed they held, 
consequently the sudden abandonment of the doctrine 
has no doubt had a powerful effect recently in di- 
vesting the Declaration in the popular mind of its 
sacrosanct character. Disguise it as we will, this 
Jeffersonian production is no longer to us what it 
once was. Our pride in it as a great historical land- 
mark will always be excessive, but as a working 
platform of principles, it has, in the last three years, 
fallen to a very considerable extent into a condition 
of “innocuous desuetude.” 


The view of this people reparding the Constitu- 
tion has also undergone a very great change in the 
last three years. We have done rothing that the 
Constitution forbids, but we have done a number of 
things that it does not expressly authorize. The 
right to do some of these is plainly implied, but in 
certain cases it may be impossible to find even an 
implied authorization. The term “extra constitu- 
tional” has rapidly come into use, and we have very 
generally familiarized ourselves with the idea that 
the Constitution does not cover all our necessities. 
We are bound to confess that it requires some temer- 
ity to make this confession. The Constitution is one 
of the most wonderful achievements of the human 
mind, but this country has at last discovered that 
no written Constitution can adequately meet the 
needs of a mighty nation like this. What coterie of 
minds is wise enough to provide for all. or for any- 
thing like all, of the contingencies of this people? 
When the Constitution was framed, neither the rail- 
road nor the steamship, nor the telegraph was 
dreamed of. And yet these things have revolution- 
ized our whole civilization, and have necessarily 
raised points of view of which our fathers could have 
had no conception. 

The wonder is not that the Constitution does not 
completely fill the need of today. but that it does 
not fall a great deal farther short of filling it than 
is actually the case. Jt is only recently that the 
American people have allowed themselves to ques- 
tion the adequacy of the Constitution. This charter 
of our liberties has also begun to lose something of 
its sacrosanct character. Some people are disposed 
to say it is good enough for our purposes so far as it 
goes. But when you begin to talk in this way you 
raise a doubt whether we shall always continue to 
believe in the Constitution even to this extent. In 
the estimation of a great muititude of people the 
Constitution is regarded mainly as a thing to be 
evaded: and its inadequacy at this time to certain great 
needs of this peonle, is quite likely to heighten the 
efforts of everybody who would like to reduce it more 
or Jess to the category of the dead-letrer. The 
Constitution was an invaluable feature of our gov- 
ernment at the start. The republic was not a slow 


growth, but was born in a day, without traditions 
or precedents to govern its subsequent career. More- 
over, it rcpresented an attempt to establish a modus 
vivendi among a large number of radically differi 
interests. The colonies were mutually distrust 
and the compact between them had to be reduced to 
writing. The Constitution was ee pen in order to 
bring the thirteen revolted colonies to a formal union, 
and in order to lick the new nation into shape. Is 
it too much to say that the Constitution was the 
crutches with which the republic hobbled until it 
acquired an inherent strength of its own? That, 
we take it, is the unconscious, if not the conscious, 
view of the American people today, and it is a view 
which for the mips part has dawned upon them in the 
last three years. . S. Investor. 
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Why They Must Accept G4e Challenge 


I think with proper effort the Socialists can help me make Tue CHALLENGE one of the greatest mediums for the propaganda of 
Socialism in the Eaglish-speaking world. My plan for obtaining a large circulation is different from any yet adopted, and I think 
it sure of success. I intend running THE CHALLENGE much more upon the ordinary business lines than has hitherto been tried with 
Socialist papers. In its ordinary 8-page size, filled with fresh matter every week and printed on the quality of paper you now see 
before you, it is certainly well worth more than fifty cents per year, and when I put it down to twenty-five cents, as I virtually do by 
allowing fifty per cent commission to agents sending in subscriptions, it will be a decidedly losing game for me, unless I can make 
up the deficit out of my advertising columns. This is exactly what I propose. I propose making my advertisers—the capitalists— 
pay for disseminating Socialism. However, I cannot get advertising until I get subscribers, and I must rely upon the help of Social- 
ists, and others, to do this. I say “and others” because I think I can make a sufficiently attractive offer to people to solicit for this 
paper simply upon the basis of what they may earn in commissions, and altogether apart from what might be done from love of the 
cause. 

THE CHALLENGE should interest many who do not profess Socialism. My intent is to deal more largely with the unconscious, the — 
industrial movement of the capitalists toward Socialism than with the conscious movement of the Sccialists themselves. With such a 
programme it is evident that the industrial statistics presented in THz CHALLENGE from week to week cannot fail to be of interest to 
the business man, altogether aside from whether ke may draw the same conclusions that I shall endeavor to instill into him. I will 
show him the marvelous progress being made in invention and all forms of industry.. 

I will give him statistics showing him that America is already the greatest industrial nation on earth and is rapidly increasing 
this lead. All Americans like such statistics. I will then try and show him that this process is on the order of the snake eating its 
own tail. The faster it eats tie sooner the process is over. I will endeavor to enlighten the business man upon the philosophy of in- 
dustry so that not only may he pcepare for the final catastrophe of capitalism, but that in the meanwhile he may more intelligently 
trim his sails to make money. 

I will warn the banker of the inevitable trend of interest to fall to zero, owing to the closing up of opportunities for investment of 
capital. 

7 I will speak for the workingman first and foremost before all others. I will show him the necessity of organization, both in the 
industrial field in his trade-unions and in the political field in a compact Socialist Party. 


TO AGENTS 


T would say to canvassers for THe CHALLENGE that the typographical appearance of THE CHALLENGE and the fact of its not 
being-a party organ gives an opportunity for getting subscriptions among non-Socialists as has never hitherto been presented. While 
THE CHALLENGE will adhere strictly to the lines of revolutionary Socialism, yet I think that will not militate against the obtaining 
of subscriptions from middle-class non-Sociatists. 

I could not with honor to myself present any other policy with the beliefs I entertain as to the future development of society, yet, 
anyway, I think the ideal presented by the revolutionist is so much higher and attractive than that presented by the mere reformer or 
by even the “‘step-to-step” Socialist, that it should be decidedly the popular one, the one most readily accepted by the general public. 
If you tell a man that the millenium is within reasonable distance, and, moreover, you are going to prove it to him, you awaken his 
interest. You certainly are presenting a more pleasing programme to him than if you tell him that Socialism in its completion will 
not be attained for several hundred years, and that if he wants his grand children to realize it he must work for direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation and municipal gas and water works. 

I myself sincerely think Socialism is right upon us. That capitalism cannot possibly last ten years longer and that Social Dem- 
ocracy is sure to succeed it. I intend giving facts taken largely from capitalistic sources to bear me out in my contention. 


50 PER CENT. 


In order to help extend the subscription list of THe CHALLENGE, I will make this offer: To any agent sending me in subscribers 
at 50 cents each per annum I will allow the agent 50 per cent commission. 


PRIZES 
In addition, I will give the following prizes : 
$25 to the agent sending in before June 1, 1901, the largest list of subscribers in Los Angeles city. 
$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of California subscribers outside of Los Angeles city. 
$25 for the largest list, before June 1, 1901, of subscribers outside of California. 
$200 to the agent sending in largest list of subscribers, before January, 1902, from any place or places. 


Agents should make a good income from their 50 per cent share of the subscriptions alone, without reference to the prizes. It 
should not be difficult to average at a minimum 10 new subscribers a day, and that makes $15 per week. 

Then, if you do not win the $25 March prize, you still have a chance at the $200 January prize, if you stick at the work through 
the year. It is not a certainty, by any means, that the agents who win the $25 prizes will continue to do as well in the next nine months 


as they did in the first three months. 
DON’T BE TERRIFIED 


It may be the first time you have ever solicited for a newspaper, and if so, I would tell you at the start that it requires courage 
cnd perseverance, Don’t be ashamed or terrified to ask a man to subscribe. Make up your mind that he will be sure to say at first that 
he don’t want a paper, and that if he did, he has no time to read oue, and finally, has no money to pay for it. This is a standard story 
that every agent must fuce when he tries to get subscribers for any paper. Be prepared for it. Sit down and show him how he will 
make the mistake of his life if he don’t embrace the opportunity of subscribing for THe CHALLENGE. Be enthusiastic The more 
strenuous and enthusiastic you are the better chance you have of getting his name and the more respect he will liave for you. Fifty 
cents is very little to give up for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE. 

Socialism is the coming thing, and nobody can afford to miss a chance of educating himself upon the subject. 

Write me your experiences and give me your suggestions for extending the subscription list. 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 
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Witch Hazel Trust 


A New Haven dispatch dated January 
12, says: 

Witch hazel is the latest manufactured 
article to come under trust jurisdiction. 
A combine of New England firms mak- 
ing the product has been formed to con- 
trol its manufacture. 

The trust will be known as the Chester 
Pond Extract Company, taking its name 
from the largest of the firms in the com- 
bine, which includes the large factories 
in Chester, Norwich,: Clinton, Taunton, 
and Worcester. 

It is capitalized at $3,000,000. The trust 
has already sent a circular letter to all 
retail druggists stating that the price of 
witch hazel will be xactly doubled imme- 
diately. 

The boldness of the trust in doubling 
the price of its manufactured article so 
soon after forming a consolidation is 
due to the fact that the monopoly is per- 
fect. Not a firm in the East is outside 
the combination, while the few Western 
firms which manufacture the article have 
expressed themselves in perfect sympa- 
thy with the movement. 

* * 


Successful Appeal 
Approaching the Half-Million Mark. 


The prices of the Appeal will re- 
main during the coming year as they 
are now. I-held back the contract 
for this year’s supply of paper, hop- 
ing I would be able to make a club 
rate of twenty cents, but couldn't 
make it. The contract as signed, 
leaves a small margin above running 
expenses, and this will be used in 
premiums for the workers and in ad- 
vancing the interests of the cause. 
The margin is not large enough to 
justify cutting the rate. 1 wish to 
thank the large gang of hustlers who 
have lifted the circulation 100,000 
during the past year. Our work is 
beginning to tell in good shape all 
over the country, and I feel more 
encouraged than ever before. At the 
present rate of growth, the Appeal 
will have over 400,000 subscribers in 
a year from now.—Appeal. 

The Appeal to Reason, published in 


Girard, Kansas, has by far, the largest 
circulation of any Socialist paper pub- 
lished in the English language. THE 
CHALLENGE hopes it will soon reach the 
million mark. It is a great educator. 

x ke 


JAY BIRDS PICK UP $23,000,000 
W. R. Hearst 


There are four men in Wall Street, 
who, since the 4th of November, have 
taken out of the market, as a Klondike 
miner takes gold dust from a canvas bag 
over $23,000,000, 

Pretty good result for two months’ 
hard work in cushioner chairs, is it not? 
It cannot be beaten in the Klondike, or 
anywhere else by a hundred men work- 
ing for a year with picks and shovels. 

They did not work for the money, as 
work is generally understood. There was 
no particular brain fag about it. There 
was some little scheming, some placating 
of small fry with adverse interests, a 
throwing of bait to shrimps, and then, 
presto! the movement began. 

These four men are masters of the 
juggernaut before which the Wall Street 
worshipers habitually cast themselves. 
They are the Mahouts of the elephant 
who sit astride its neck and command it 
to rise or kneel down. 

The men referred to are John D. 
Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, James 
J. Hill and James R. Keene. All of 
which would scem to convey a hint that 
you must either be a Jim or a John, or 
have some kind of a “J” in your front 
name, if you would succeed in life. 

x * 


AUTOMATIC PUMP 


Engineers Must Go 


Another step in the subjugation of 
nature’s forces by man and in adapting 
them to his uses 1s shown in the accom- 
panying illustration of an automatic 
vacuum pump, invented by A. L. Rey- 
nolds, of 706 North Main street. 

The pump, which raises 400 gallons of 
water twenty feet and discharges it, 
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5,000 Double Shots 


In Order to Educate Lincoln and Make 


every minute, is operated by the appli- 
cation of no external force. There is 
not a wheel, a cog, a belt, or even a 
journal connected’ with the apparatus, 
and consequently frictiou is reduced to a 
minimum. It is independent of all out- 
side power, yet it comprises no engine, 
within itself; it is not a machine, yet it 
does the work of machinery. 

The primary principle of the pump is 
the creation of a vacuum by the explo- 
sion of gas. It is a question of ele- 
ments rather than mechanics. And the 
entire apparatus is so simple that a child 
might understand it. Nothing intricate 
in the least degree enters into its make- 
up. Even the valves are those operated 
by a natural force—gravity. Truly, it 
is an exemplification of the harnessing 
of natures forces to perform the will of 
man. 

The pump is nothing more than a 
large tank which stands rigidly upon a 
platform or solid body. This tank has 
two large pipes entering it, one which 
feeds it the water and another which 
discharges the water when the tank be- 
comes full. A small pipe conveys a 
quantity of gasoline into a large air 
pipe and the inrush of 1.ir causes vapor- 
ization and the generation of gas in the 
tank. This is exploded by a flame from 
a burner which reaches it through a little 
gravity hinge, and the sudden expansion 
throws out about 70 per cent of the air 
from the tank. the vacuum thus 
formed: immediately raises the water 
from below. When the tank becomes 
nearly full, a flood, which is raised by 
i water, opens an air aperture, when 
the natural pressure of the atmosphere 
again asserts itself, and the water is dis- 
charged through the pipe for that pur- 
pose. A gravity cap prevents the water 
from escaping through the feed pipe. 
This cap is raised by the next explosion, 
and the same process becomes automatic, 
working indefinitely so long as the feed 
of connaeliblé gas is kept up. 

There are no valves to me clogged, 
and gravel and even bricks, can 
pumped through the pipes and tank, as 
there is no internal mechanism to be- 
come deranged. The inventor asserts 
that there should not be $10 worth of 
wear or breakage in ten years of con- 
tinual use. The only limitation to the 
work of the apparatus is that which is 
resultant upon the suction power. While 
it can raise enormous quantities of water 
twenty feet or so, it cannot exceed that 
raise much, and is, consequently, only 
available for shallow pumping. It was 
especially designed for irrigation and 
mining purposes.—Los Angeles Herald. 
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CONCENTRATION 
TRY 


The “Why” in a Nutshell 


The man who does a thing the cheap- 
est is the only one who can do it at all 
in our present society. For if any one 
tries to do the same thing in a more 
expensive way he cannot sell his product. 
This sounds very simple, but it is a 
fact which has a great importance in 
regard to the questions we are trying 
to answer. 

One of the effects of this law is that 
the small stores have to shut up because 
they can not afford to sell the goods 
they lave as cheaply as the big stores, 
or at ieast they can not spend so much 
money in advertising to let the people 
know what they have. 

Just take a look around you and see in 
how many places this same law is work- 
ing. The little manufacturers are being 
bought up or ruined by the trust be- 
cause it can, if it wishes, sell its prod- 
uct cheaper than they can. The small 
towns are dying out because their in- 
dustries are destroyed, and the people 
who used to work in them move into the 
great cities, where things can be pro- 
duced and distributed cheaper. Finally, 
we sce those nations who can produce 
the cheapest have grown to be the largest 
and the strongest and are crushing all 
can sum all this up by saying that there 
is today a great and widespread move- 
ment toward concentration, acd that this 
movement is due to the fact that the 
largest producers can sell their goods the 
cheapest.—A. M. Simons 
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Think. 


Five Thousand copies of this issue of The 
Challenge will be distributed in Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, for comparison with ‘“‘The Commoner.”’ 


International Law 
Based on International Trade. 


By Isaac F. Russell, Professor of In- 
ternational Law, University of City of 
New York. 

International law is a truly Christian 
code. A careful survey of the reforms 
in international law that have been 
wrought during the last two generations 
will reveal the fact that they have all 
been planned and executed in the inter- 
ests of trade, and, we may safely say, 
in the interest of a greater freedom of 
international trade. 

Perpetual peace, military disarma- 
ment, a universal conscience, a uniform 
law, an international coin, a high court 
of nations—the world state—this is the 
dream of inveterate idealists. But how 
rapidly we seem to approach it all, ex- 
ag = disarmament ! 

he markets of the world are fast 
becoming one great market, and the pro- 
duction of great staples is fast becom- 
ing a world circling production. May 
we not hope that ethical and juristic 
principles will be rapidly assimilaced 
tnrough the debates and controversies 
of ithe great sovereign powers, and that 
the publicists and jurists will unite their- 
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efforts to put away as fast as possible 
the reproach to civilization which comes 
from the armed conflicts of states? 
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Vanderbilt's Henchman on Public 
Ownership 


By George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
er Agent New York Central and 

Fiascn River Railroad. 

When one considers that just one hun- 
dred years ago it took the President of 
the United States several days to make 
the journey from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington by stage coach, where now the 
journey is accomplished in about as 
many minutes as it then took hours, one 
stands aghast at the progress that has 
been made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and must perforce remain dumb 
before any prophecy, not in fear of over- 
statement, but rather the opposite. 

Does it then seem unreasonable that 
no matter in what stretch of imagination 
we may indulge ourselves in the matter 
of prophecy we cannot overstate, for 
the reason that with an industry less 
than a hundred years old which has 
achieved such wonders there is no limit 
to the possibilities that shall be evolved 
in the coming hundred years? 

This is the age of transportation. It 
underlies all material prosperity. Those 
states and nations are the most rich and 
powerful whose transportation facilities 
are the best and most extended. The 
dying nations are those with little or 
no transportation facilities. 

With pooling declared unconstitu- 
tional, concentration of ownership was 
inevitable, and this movement is likely 
1o increase to the betterment of the sys- 
tem, the cheapening of tariff and the 
insurance of higher speed and safer 
means of transit. I do not mean that 
there is any possibility of the railroads 
of this country coming under govern- 
ment control, for I am of the opinion 
that the sound common sense of the na- 
tion would repulse any movement to 
that end. Under corporate control 
there is a more perfect system than could 
be possible under government auspices. 

*« * * 
Parcel Post and Government 
Telegraph 
By John Douglas King, Chief Inspector 
Postoffice, New York Division 

Just one hundred years ago this year 
the first sea directory was com- 
piled in England. At that time both 
here and abroad letter writing was an 
expensive pastime. The postal rate de- 
pended on the mileage, whether by coach, 
pony and boy, or pigeon. Jc cost six 
times as much to send a letter to Albany 
from New York as it now costs to 
Alaska. 

And yet I foresee great improvements 
in the service, for not only is the end not 

et, but all that has been accomplished 

believe to be a fair beginning. Other 
countries are leading us in many ways. 

For instance, take the parcel post, 
which has proven such a success in 
England and on the Continent. The 
Service has been very cheap and effi- 
cient under wise administration; and 
early in the twentieth century I pre- 
dict that America will have added this 
important branch of parcel post. 

Another great opportunity for im- 
provement is the postal savings Sank, 
which is such a grand measure for the 
protection of the >oor of all Europe. 

And this naturally leads to the adop- 
tion of the sister enterprise of the pos- 
tal service, the telegraph. Government 
ownership of the telegraph has proven 
in European countries a very wise mea- 
sure, and I predict its adoption here. 
More than that, I doubt not that before 
the century closes there will be United 
States government cables to all parts 
of the world, in conjunction with the 
government mail and telegraph system, 
so that all means of communication will 
be in government hands. 

I even think that the vast volume of 
business will admit of a reduction in 
the postage to one cent per half ounce 
instead of two, and all rates correspond- 


ing. 

We transmit mail at a furious rate 
under ground and above ground. Wh 
not alsu through the airr After suc 
a marvelous century as the last has been, 
who dares say what shall not be ac- 
a area in the coming one? 
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ing year the pneumatic tube system will 
be utilized in carrying the mails from 
oe directly to business houses, 
anks, hotels and professional men. 
Thus upon the arrival of letters for 
such firms at the postoffice the same 
will be dispatched immediately to the 
addresses. 
es & & 


The Modern Duke 


American Ci Company, Capital $10,- 
00,508 2ALT Braneed of the Tobacco 
Business Now Controlled by the “Cig- 
arette Trust.” — 

The American Cigar Company, which 
was incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000,000 recently in Trenton by James B. 
Duke, president of the American Tobac- 
co Company, and others, as an auxiliary 
Cigarette Trust—now more properly the 
Tobacco Trusi—will place under the 
control of this great trust the last re- 
maining department of the tobacco busi- 
ness. 

The new combination was formed for 
the purchase of the large cigar manufac- 
turing plant of Powell, Smith & Co., at 
Nos. 1228 to 1232 Second avenue, with 
branches at Poughkeepsie and Kingston. 
That property is worth much less than 
the capitalization of the new company, 
which would indicate that the Trust will 
develop its cigar manufacturing branch 
considerably. The present members of 
the Powell Company are Harry J. Luce 
and George J. Smith. 2 

The Tobacco Trust has suffered great- 
ly in the last two years because of the 
decrease in its cigarette sales caused by 
the increased demand for cheap cigars 
and all-tobacco cigarettes. The crusade 
against cigarettes and the fall in the 
price of leaf tobacco and cigar-making 
machinery, according to a report of 
President Duke to the Trust, is respon- 
sible for the loss. 

After looking over the cheap cigar 
trade in all parts of the country, Mr. 
Duke decided that the Trust should yain 
control of that branch of the trade. The 
cigarette slump is admitted to have been 
from 30 to 40 per cent from previous 
sales, and conditions are growing worse 
for the Trust each month. 

Dealers in this city say that the effect 
of this new Trust will be to drive the 
small independent manufacturer to the 
financial wall and practically force him 
to work for the Ci Trust at its own 
figures or starve. in this city there are 
many thousands of cigarmakers of both 
sexes, and of all ages, who will be se- 
riously affected. ; 

The Tobacco Trust is now rating 
on a gross capital of about $176,000,000, 
including the capital of the Continental 
Tobacco Company, which it controls. 
There is nothing in the tobacco trade 
that it does not .0w control. The plug 
tobacco interests and the snuff manufac- 
turing interests were bought up more 
than a year ago. 

se * 


Toronto Will Take Railways 


A Toronto dispatch says there is indis- 
putable evidence in the new year’s mu- 
nicipal elections all over Canada of the 
marvellously rapid growth of public 
opinion in favor of municipal ownership 
and control of franchises. 

The Toronto Globe, one of the most 
dignified and cautious papers in Canada, 
says of the recent nomination meetings: 
“One striking feature of the proceed- 
ings was the overwhelming expression 
of opinion at mayoralty and ward meet- 
ings alike in favor of the 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


clusive evidence of the growth and prog- 
ress of social and democratic doctrine, 
and of the recognition of the principle 
of the community of interest in those 
great public services ‘which the require- 
ments of advancing civilization have 
made essential to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of modern life.” 

The candidates who oppose the plan 
are only sufficiently numerous to show 
how strong is the feeling in favor of 

ublic ownership. This city has what 
is considered the best bargain with any 


street railway corporation on this Con- Aye’s Sanpatis 
tinent by which it now receives about Ayers Pill 


lieve further that during the com- $200,000 per year from the company. 


Gumbo, Class Chowder, Tomate Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Danie? Right é 


Your grocer sells it. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING-CO.. 356 Kentucky Av.. Indlanapols, ind, fe 
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Twenty Speech 


Will cuse twenty degrees of hoarseness even to the most hardened spell- 
and operation of public franchises; con- binder. 


SOU 


C ete. Or Tak, Consconin 


K 
Qa 
y 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor, 
ng, Refreshing and most Economical in use, 


es in One Day 


And any degree of hoarseness is inconvenient and painful. 

Twenty drops of Ayer’s Cherry Pec‘oral.will cure this kind of 
hoarseness —or any other kind. . 

That is the dose—twenty drops. 

And one or two doses are usually encugh. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral cures colds, too—colds and coughs and 
Fall throat troubles. 


J. C. Aven Company, 
Practical Chemin, Low.2t, Mas. 
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oOhe Challenge 


Fifty Cents a Year 


Foreign and Domestic Stamps Received 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 
625 S. Hill Street, 23<gsgp Loe Angeles, Cal, 
NOTE. Gte Challenge is never sent on credit. 
If you receive it, not having ordered it yourself, 


mssume that some kind friend has settled the 
score. 


JANUARY 23, 1961 


We present a v striking cartoon this 
week taken from the New York Journal, rela- 
‘tive to the recent gobbling up of a billion dol- 
lars of railways by Rockefeller, Hill and Mor- 


gan. 
* * * 


A new. stamping machine is being put in 
postoffices—one that stamps and postmarks be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 pieces of mail matter 
per hour. It will take letters of any thickness, 
and in other respects is an improvement over 
the old machines. 

* * & 

The “Soo” Canal was built and is owned and 
operated by the United States. It carries 50 
per cent more tonnage than the Suez Canal, 
and cur government does not charge the ships 
thet use it a cent. British vessels have the 
benefit of it as well as American. 

** * 


The Hamburg-American Line, the greatest 
steamship combination in the world, has been 
built up entirely without snbsidies. This single 
corporation owns ninety-five steamers, aggre- 
gating 515,628 tons, or about 50 per cent more 
than the entire steam tonnage of the United 
States registered in the foreign trade. 

** © 

-John D. Rockefeller’s income equals the sal- 
aries of all the monarchs of Europe and 32,- 
268 worl.ingmen at the rate of $425 per year. 
His income would pay 100,000 men $40 per 
month the year round. Ask yourself if the 
system that enables him to draw from the peo- 
ple so vast an income is right. If not, what 
change do you suggesti 

* * 


Pg 
The notion very largely prevails that So- 
cialists are opposed to machinery, and that 
they trace the misery and privations which the 
producing class suffers to the machine itself. 
Both conclusions are wrong. So far from 
opposing the labor-saving machine, the truth 
is that Socialism welcomes it ; instead of charg- 
ing the wretchedness and poverty of the work- 
ing class to the machine, Socialism finds the 
cause of such misery in private ownership of 
the machine. 
* * * 
A 13-INCH SHELL FROM ATKINSON 


Boston, Jan. 7th, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: ! have a note from you of De- 
cember 30th, saying that you had taken the 
liberty of making a quotation from my ar- 
ticle in The Popular Science Monthly, to 
back up your argument for Socialism. To 
that I nave not the slightest objection, but 
as an honest man I feel bound to give you 
warning that when my guns are fired by 
other people they are very apt to kick back, 
and in that way I have overturned “many 
devils.” I await your paper to see what 
expectations I may have of the disasters to 
your argument when my quotation kicks. 

Very truly yours, Epwarp ATKINSON. 


The above is Mr. Atkinson’s first letter. 
We must leave it to our readers to decide 
who got hurt by the shot. 
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ARCH ANTI-IMPERIALIST ATKINSON 


Boston, Jan. oth, 1901. 
To the Editor of Taz CHALLENGE, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: I rather like the title of your 
paper, and I accept the issue. You have 
quoted a paragraph from an article oi my 
own in The Popular Science Monthly for 
October, in which I hold that “each man 
secures his wages or other form of remun- 
eration, not by the measure of the work 
whick he does himself but by the measure of 
what he saves: the other. man from doing 
who makes his own estimate of what he 
will pay in consideration of the effort saved 
to himself.” 

You remark that “The foregoing from Mr. 
Atkinson is a complete admission of the 
Socialist contention that the laborer does not 
share necessarily in any increase of produc- 
tivity under our competitive wage system.” 
Suppose it be a “complete admission.” Why 
should the laborer share in the increase of 
prcductivity unless with that increase he 
himself develops such skili and aptitude as 
will enable him to do better work and to 
save others from doing what he can do for 
them? The elevation of the laborer of ne- 
cessity follows his increased ability to serve 
other people’s needs, and in proportion to 
the increase in his power of service are his 
efforts rewarded by an increasing share in 
a constantly increasing product. Now, all 
the facts and figures which can be cited 
affecting the progress of the people of the 
United States prove that from decade to 
decade, subject to temporary fluctuations 
during commercia’ crises, the progress of 
those who do the mechanical and mani 
work of the country has resulted in their 
being able to secure to their own use and 
enjoyment an increasing share or propor- 
tion of a constantly increasing product. Dur- 
ing the same pericd the profts cf capital 
have been cut ir halves—the margin of 
profit has been greatly diminished, the rate 
of interest has been reduced more than one- 
half, and it has become necessary for the 
capitalist to render a greater and greater 
service in securing to his enjoyment a less- 
ening shzre of the increasing product. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp ATKINSON. 


Mr. Atkinson says “the elevation of the la- 
borer of necessity follows.” He don’t state 
any law which causes this result to follow but 
refers to alleged figures and facts, also not 
cited, which prove that labor secures an “in- 
creasing share of an increasing product.” 

The only facts he brings forward to prove 
his allegations are that both “profits” and “in- 
terest” of capital have fallen one-half at the 
very time that productivity is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

It may seem, superficially, to a good many 
people, that if I admitted that the productivity 
of labor was increasing while the interest on 
capital was decreasing, that this admission 
must necessarily carry with it ‘the admission 
that the laborer must be getting the increase. 
If it is admitted there is an increase and if ap- 
parently the capitalist is not getting it then 
labor must get it. However, the decrease in 
the rate of interest is by no means any indi- 
cation that the share of product which goes 
to the capitalists as a class is decreasing. 

For instance, suppose a year ago Mr. At- 
kinson had bought, as he could then, Standard 
Oil stock for $400 per share. With the divi- 
dends declared during the year of 48 per cent 
he would have had profits of nearly 10 per 
cent on his investment. Today, hor ever, the 
stock has increesed to a market value of $82 
per share and if the dividends remain at 
per cent the interest he would derive from a 
fresh investment of additional capital would 
be less than § per cent. Here, then, is a good 
case of a falling rate of interest with no di- 
munition of the share going to the original 
holders of the capital. It is true that the pur- 
chaser cf Standard Oil today don’t get as 
much interest as he could have had a year ago, 
but that den’t mean the Standard Oil Company 
itself is making any less money. 


The increase of rever-ue falling to the own- 
ers of invested capital concomitant with a fall 
of the rate of interest on money uninvested, has 
confused more economists than Mr. Atkinson. 
The tendency is for interest to fall to the zero 
point owing to the monopolizing of the ave- 
nues of profitable investment by the existing 
holders of wealth. 

If one man owned the world he would not 
need to borrow money and the rate of interest 
would be zero. Would Mr. Atkinson say that 
his income would also be zero? 

Interest is based upon profits. If I can 
make 6 per cent profit from an investment it 
pays me to borrow money at 5 per cent to 
invest. 

The problem of today for the capitalist, 
however, is to find the place to invest at 6 
per cent. The only metho d of investing money 
is either to develop a new industry or to buy 
out one already established. Every capitalist 
admits the difficulty of finding opportunities 
today for new investment of capital. Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Pierpont Morgan are not 
building new railroads today, they are buying 
up the existing ones. Twenty-five years ago 
our big capitalists were building new factories 
and new railroads. Today they are consuii- 
dating the ownership of what was then built. 

Ten years later the.work of consolidation 
will be finished just as today the work of 
building is about finished. I would like Mr. 
Atkinson to tell me how Mr. Rockefeller will 
be investine- his fifty million dollar income in 
ten years. That is Mr. Rockefeller’s problem. 

The problem for the laborer is more serious 
still. How can he invest his capital—his 
labor—when Rockefeller will say he don’t 
want it. 

Both lavor and capital will have a zero value. 
For the capitalist it means no interest. For 
the laborer it means no bread. 

* * & 

M. Marie Edouard Vaillant, Socialist mem- 
ber French Chamber of Deputies, has moved 
a resolution to prohibit manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages pronounced “danger- 
ous” by the Academy of Sciences: The reso- 
lution is really aimed a absinthe. Vaillant 
says, “The increase of consumption of absinthe 
marches hand in hand with increase of drivel- 
ing insanity, which will end in a national mal- 
ady.” The Chamber adopted the resolution 
unanimously. 

** ¢ 


Los Angeles has been laboring under the 
impression for years that she could adopt a 
city charter any time a majority vote was cast 
for one. She had one drawn up at great ex- 

nse and trouble by a board specially elected. 

he proposed charter, however, contained a 
workable plan for direct legislation. This was 
a fatal mistake, for the California Supreme 
Court took a think, and decided Los Angeles 
had no right to have a new charter anyway. 
Exit new charter. 

* * & 

If Uncle Sam bought the United States from 
Rockefeller & Co. and gave them his interest- 
bearing notes in payment, how would Rocke- 
feller & Co. invest their income from the in- 
terest? el 


That famous decision against the Linseed 
Oil Trust may possibly bankrupt the particu- 
lar organization now existing, but it will have 
no effect upon the business as a monopoly. A 
new trust will simply be formed to succeed the 
present one. 

* * * 

Owing to a general request of those working 
up subscriptions for THz CHALLENGE, the 
prizes will be awarded to those sendit.g lists 
before June 1st, instead of March Ist, as pre- 
viously annou 


American Royalty 


Rockefeller to Purchase the Place Where 
His Boyhood Was Spent. 

Residents of Tioga covnty, New York, 
are in a state of excitement, says a dis- 
patch from Ithaca, because John D. 
Rockefeller is to come back to the home 
cf his boyhood and purchase land, in- 
cluding the old homestead. 

On Michigan Hill, in the town of 
Kichford, stands the house in which 
Rockefeller was born. It is occupied 
by a cousin, and near by live several 
cousins, and a short distance away is 
the tamily burial place. Rockefeller re- 
cently visited the scene of his child- 
ood, and in the last week his repre- 
pentative has been arranging for the 
purchase of the land. 

WEDDING OF MISS ROCKEFELLER. 

Miss Alta Rockefeller, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, was 
married January 17, at the residence of 
her parents in New York city, to 
Parmalee Prentice, a young lawyer of 
Chicago. The wedding was very quiet- 
ly celebrated. * 

The large church ceremony originally 
planned had to be given up, owing to 
the recent death of the little nephew of 
the bride, a son of Mrs. Harold M-Cor- 
mick. The bride was given away by 
her al ae is Journal. 

To Combat Carnegie 


‘The New York Journal says the first 
.teps in the formation of a ,000,000 
combination of four existing steel and 
wire companies were taken January 16 
at a secret meeting in the offices of the 
Federal Steel Company, which was at- 
tended by the chief. representatives of 
the American Tin Plate Company, the 
American Steel and Wire Company, the 
American Steel Hoop Company, and the 
National Stee] Company. Another meet- 
ing was held on the 18th. The present 
capitalization of the four companies 
named is about SISp,Op0,A00. 


American Cut-throats Want 
Protection 


On January 18 the Los les Times 
had tts paragraph in its editorial col- 
umns: 


“In other words, unless our pro- 
ducers can have their home mar- 
ket as a basis of operations, and 
can relieved in some degree 
from meeting the cut-throat com-. 
petition of cheap foreign goods, 
they will not be in a position to 
make a strong and successful bid 
for business in the world’s mar- 
kets.” 

And this in its financial column: 

TIN-PLATE MAKING. é 

“The situation is thus explained 
by the Iron and Coal Trade Re- 
view, of London: ’ 

““By tue introduction of Ameri- 
can stcel bars at 30 to 35 shiilings 
a ton cheaper than bars can be made 
in South Wales, the majority of the 
tin-plate works in South Wales, is 
stated to be greatly compromi 
The price of tin-plates has lately 
fallen to such an extent that few 
tin-plate makers can cover cost, 
even if they use American bars. It 
has been suggested that the true 
policy of the Welsh bar makers 
weuld be to have a fixed price for 
ay bars, yielding a small profit, 
and to 


SHUT UP THEIR WORKS, 

if they cannot get it. This would: 
soon raise and stiffen the prices of 
tin-plates, and those tin-plate works 
which have entered into large con- 
tracts for American bars and also 
contracts for tin-plates to help Am- 
erican buyers, would reap tre due 
reward of their unpatriotic action. 
It is stated that no relief has come 
to the tin-plate makers by the intro- 
duction of American bars, but they 
have enabled the prices of tin-plates 
to be knocked down to a ruinous 
extent.” 


Nations at war, like individuals, are 
much given to vituperation. The Eng- 
lish call us cut-throats, and we return 
the compliment. All trade is a cut- 

business, and the man or nation 
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with the best facilities, cheapest pro- 
duction, will wield the longest and 
sharpest knife, and cut the most indus- 
trial throats. Uncle Sam has this weap- 
on all right, as both ex-Premier Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the 
great English economist and statesman, 
readily acknowledge, as seen in the lat- 
ter’s article in this issue. 
* * & 
THE FIGHTING SPIDERS 


They Show Signs ot Welcome Energy 


Spiders in a bottle, compelled to sub- 
mit to close quarters, always end by 
eating each other up. 

We have predicted, with some plea- 
sure, that the trusts will ultimately end 
in spider fashion, with one big trust 
shedding the life blood of all the others. 

Agreeable signs of minor spider fights 
are cropping out constantly. 

The meat trust is fighting the salt 
trust—bringing salt from abroad as far 
as Kansas City for about half what the 
salt trust charges. 

The steel trust is prepared to fight 


the railroad trust and has made al-’ 


ready one little contract for twenty-five 
million dollars in order to reach tide- 
water from Pittsburg on its own ac- 
count. : 
Mr. Carnegie, the intéresting steel 
trust spider, has now attacked in solemn 
earnest the spider that runs the tube 
trust. Mr. rnegie will put twelve 
millions into a plant on Lake Erie tu 
kill the tube trust tr ira if he can. 
More power to all the fighting spiders, 
and especially to the big ones. he 
sooner they eat the small ones the bet- 
ter—for just’ so much sooner will the 
people be able to appropriate the pos- 
sessions of the last big fat spider of 


them all_—wW. R. Hearst. 
** 
The golden ages of the world are so 


called for their culture, art and litera- 
ture—not for their vast accumulations 
of wealth ~ 

es * *& 


And again we are being bombarded 
with the chimerical schemes of that 
past master in the art of rainbow- 
chasing, David Lubin, of Sacramento. 

e and H. Gaylord Wilshire are well 
calculated to make an educated human 
real weary.—Redlands Citrograph. 

x«* & 


H. Gaylorc. Wilshire, the Socialist- 
Democrat candidate for Congress in the 
Sixth district last November, Fas com- 
menced the publication of a weekly 
brochure called Tae CHALLENGE, a copy 
ae which came to our exchange table 
ast wi 

It is well printed and presents the 
Socialistic argument in a simple and rea- 
sonable manner, and doing so will doubt- 
less attract many readers. nta Ana 
Standard. 

** 8 

We have to note this week the birth 
of several new Social Democratic pa- 

rs. First comes Tae CHALLENGE, pub- 
ished and edited by H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire, the late candidate of the S. P. D. 
in the Sixth Congressional district of 
California. The paper is attractive in 
form and appearance; as for the mat- 
ter, it goes without saying that any- 
thing with which Comrade Wilshire is 
connected wiil be bright, energetic and 
aggressive.—The P 

* *« € 
Intellect Under the Ban 


More Professors Leave Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The forced resignation of Prof. How- 
ard at Stanford University yesterday 
was followed by the’ resignations of 
Prof. William Henry Hudson of the 
English department, and of Prof. Chas. 
N. Littie, head of the mathematical de- 
partment, both uf whom are personal 

riends of Dr. Howard. 

Several professors contemplate going 
out in a body, as the only way of keep- 
ing their self-respect and of protesting 
against the policy which makes academic 
freedom impossi 


BACHELORISM 
From Free Society. 

There flourishes, among a large num- 
ber of idealistic youths, a fervid senti- 
ment to the effect, broadly speaking, 
that marriage is a sort of sacramental 
relationship. created by God, and be- 
stowed as a gift of grace upon men. A 
man and maid hitched together by 
Church and State, and flung headlong 
into a life of possible uncongenial re- 
straint, or perhaps perpetual brouillerie, 
seems to these deluded youths a flight of 
two souls into a perennially ethereal 
realm. The confident, unfledged vision- 
ist is all but frantic to experience the 
tingline exaltation of conjugal sympa- 
thy. He cannot shoulder too promptly 
the burden of providing for the sev- 
eral rosy-cheeked progeny likely to be 
begotten in the paradise of close con- 
nubial bliss. 

On the other hand, many young men, 
pulsating with strong pass.ons, and 
striding towards lofty goals, discover, 
after careful consideration, that the mar- 
riage institution of today holds out no 
extraordinarily inviting prospects. They 
survey the sphere of love from a rather 
rational, well-reasoned view-point. To 
them, the institution of marriage ap- 
pears a sort o1 vapid, intolerable bond- 
age, which, shortly after being accepted, 
is likely to choke aspiration, paralyze 
power, and triple trouble. To the youth 
of wide-ranging interests and promising 
capacity, embarked on a strenuous lit- 
erary or professional career, enchain- 
ment to a wealthy miss pre-supposes 
sacrifice of indescribably precious mo- 
ments: alliance with a well-to-do Min- 
erva suggests an intimacy sullied by con- 
test; and attachment with a lass in pe- 
cuniary straits mirrors a vista of mon- 
strous, merciless excisions from an al- 
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ready much too slender income. 

One can scarcely Lelo believing, ia- 
eed, that in this pon of Western civ- 
ization, men and wozren, in general, 
are in a laree measure either fi i 
disqualified or constitutionally unsuited 
for the maintenance of a Darby-and- 
Joan or Browning-like love relationshi 
And, without doubt, our yo sdeak: 
ist of the genus homo ought to be com- 
miserated as an unduly optimistic zealot, 
prostrate before ancient Hymen’s altaz. 

One cannot overlook the fact, how- 


spectable, 
known as “wife.” And so, without 
doubt, one ought to commiserate the 
politic lad, ea route for Parnassus, who, 
at the outset of his career, ‘s induced to 
evolve a kind of monkish epidermis 
more or less impervious to Cupid’s 
shafts. ALTER TON. 
J. Pi M asic like 
- Pierpont Morgan is worki 
the busy little bee buying up railroads 
and uniting them under one great sys- 
tem. The result is increased efficiency 
and economy in the cost of operation. 
The railroad business is without doubt 
the most intricate in modern civiliza- 
tion, but Pierpont Morgan is proving 
that centralization is best for it as for 
other industries. The formation of this 
great railroad ¢rust is the most 
sign of the new century for Socialism, 
demonstrating at is does the advan 
of centralization in nization and 


necessity for public instead of private 
ownership if we are to retain any mea- 
sure of | prom ash freedom. —Southern So- 
wisville, Ky. 
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10 
Will Ignore Gse Challenge 


Still arother Socialist arrival in the literary 
field. Los Angeles is the birthplace of THE 
CHALLENGE, edited Comrade Wilshire. 
From a glance at its contents it is probable 
that the enemies of socialism may be expected 
to ignore THE CHALLENGE of Comrade Wil- 
shire, according to their usual custom.—Work- 
ers’ Call. 

** 


MORE DEAD THAN ALIVE 
Puliman’s Estate Nearly Doubled by the 
Executors 

Chicago, Dec. 28—The George M. Pull- 
man estate, originally estimated at $9,000,- 
ooo, is swelled to nearly double that sum 
by the second annual account of the execu- 
tors of the estate, which was filed today. 
The accounting shows receipts of $17,401,588 
since the executors have had the estate in 
hand. The estate consists largely of gilt- 
edged stocks znd bonds, which have greatly 
appreciated in value during the recent boom 
in such securities. The accounting deals 
with receipis and expenditures for one year 
only. There are given as receipts, $13,278.- 
350, which together with the balance of cash 
in hand from the first accounting of $602,- 
078, makes a total of $13,880,427 to be ac- 
counted for. The report shows disburse- 


ments of $13,869,585, leaving a balance of 


the cash in the hands of the executors of 
$10,841. 

Among the expenditures noted in the re- 

rt are the following: Annuities to Mrs. 
Puliman, $9000 $9000 per month, and a legacy, 
$4,353,513. Two daughters receive $1.750,000 

. One is the wife of Frank Carolan, 
sr San Francisco, who recently built the 
Hii stable on the Pacific Coast at Bur- 
lingame. 
This, then, goes to show that capital needs 
neither brains nor thrift to increase. 
x * € 


The March to wutocracy 


The amount disbursed in dividend payments 
in January will, it is estimated, break the rec- 
ord for any previous quarter in the history of 
American finance. The noteworthy fect is not 
that there has been any increase in the average 
rate to be paid, but that the number of corpo- 
rations making payment has shown a great in- 
crease in recent years; and this great increase 
has come principally from industrial corpora- 
tions. Fifteen years ago industrial stocks 
played an insignificant part in Wall street ; in 
fact, it was noc until the present decade that 
tney began to be a factor of any considerable 
amportance. To be quite accurate, the craze 
for “industrials” did not really begin until after 
the Spanish war. Today, however, the indus- 
trial corporation is fully as much at home in 
Wall street as the steam railroad corporation. 

Several reflections arise in connection with 
the rise to prominence of - industrial corpora- 
tions. The shares of such corporations hav: 
been more or less generally distributed among 
investors in the last few years, but there has 
been widespread complaint that the various 
concerns did not give their security holders 
and the public the amount of information re- 
garding their condition that might reasonably 
be demanded of them. It has been alleged in 
reply to this charge, that the corporations had 
to be careful lest they should, by giving pub- 
licity to their affairs, confer a decided advan- 
tage on their competitors. But what better in- 
formation could the competitors (in esse or in 
potentia) of an industrial corporation desire, 
than can be gleaned from the statements that 
are compiled every quarter, to show the 
amount of money that is being disbursed 
throughout the country in the shape of divi- 
dends.— U. S. Investor. 


* ¢ 


Ten years ago the man who predicted the 
present growth of trusts was considered crazy. 
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Fighting Telephone Company 


Dynamite Planted in Holes. 


One hundred and fifty Wisconsin street 
property-owners in the SY. of Racine are 
ac war with the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 

n, @ corporation recently organized by 
jocal capitalists, who are now putting in the 
system. The bone of contention is that of 
the placing cf poles in front of the property. 
It is claimed that the wires have been placed 
underground as far south as Tenth street, 
and beyond there the company has enicred 
into a compact with the Milwaukee Electric 
eae and Lent ry ais oe the 
st es and put in large use 
thea’ lolly 108 aed It is said this is a 
discrimination. 

All day long people have filled up the 
holes as fast as the workmen for the new 

- company have dug them, and up to this 
evening five citizens have secured injunc- 
tions, restraining the company from putting 
in poles. Five or six others have placed 
dynamite cartridges underground, and at 
their places the following signs are up: 

“Beware! Dynamite cartridges are buried 
here, about two feet from the surface. Dig 
at your peril!” 

Two men are watching from their win- 
dows, an, ‘i is said, they are armed with 
guns. e employes have quit, and: have 
given the vicinity of the dynamite signs a 
wide berth. The property-owners say it is 
no joke, but that the explosive is buried, and 
they will keep the poles from being put in 
if they have to blow up the whole street 
and have a battle. The comsany has not 
said what it intends to do in the matter. 


Would it not have been simpler for the good 
Racine people to have cast a ballot m a box 
for public ownership o< telephones than to drop 
dynamite in a hole to prevent the aggression 
of private ownership? 

* * ® 
Salinas Heard From 
Salinas, Cal., Jan. 7, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Having had the pleasure 
to hear you speak at the Odd Fellows’ Hall 
in San Francisco before last election. I wish to 
get your paper, THE CHALLENGE, commencing 
with No. 1 of the edition for one year, and 
please find the amount, 50 cents, enclosed in 


postage stamps 
I wish you ea THE CHALLENGE all success, 
and remain, Yours fraternally, 


J. Witt, SCHNEIDER, 


* * * 
An Engineer Victimized 


To Mr. Wilshire: 

I took some CHALLENGES to distribute on 
the ferry-boat. I watched those to whom they 
were given to learn of its effect. They were 
generally thoroughly read. 

It was quite amusing about the engineer. 
Going over, unseen, I dropped one on his 
chair, among the dailies. Coming back, I 
first noticed it on the floor under the leg of the 
chair. Then the victim had picked it up and 
was reading, and he was so much interested 
that it was hastily thrown on the seat in order 
that he might answer the signals of the pilot. 

You van do a good work with that paper. 

J. M. Reyno.ps, 


San Francisco. 
* * & 


Nationalize the Wires 


Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 2.—Sir Sanford Fleming, 
one of the principal promoters of the Pacific 
cable, has written an open letter to Hon. Wil- 
liam Muloek, Postmaster-General, in favor of 
a state-owned telegraph service encircling the 
globe. This is said to be the beginning of a 
movement to nationalize the cable and tele- 
graph service of the British empire. If this 
were done, Sir Sanford says, it would reduce 
the price of messages to onc-eighth or one- 
tenth what it now costs to distant British pos- 
sessions. 


One Way to Prevent Overproduction 
The late Vanderbilt-French wedding cost 
nearly half a million. Young Alfred Vander- 
bilt inherited fifty millions. 
How it was spent: 


Two special trains Charitable dona- 
from New York tions by Miss 
and return and French and her 
use two days...$ 30,000} mother ....... 2,000 
Bride’s trousseau. ea ores tour. 50,000 
Wedding dress. . Rental of cottages 
Entertainment of for guests ..... 1,000 
guests at Har- Music ... ...... 3,000 
bor View ...... 10,000] Presents to bridal 
Wedding presents 200,000} party ......... 2,000 
Newport transpor- Breakfast by Del- 
tation for wed- monico ....... 12,000 
ding guests..... 
Minister’s fee.... 5,000} Total ......... $2 


5,000 
Some might say, 

money, when so many are starving.” Yet it 
is no more “wicked” of Prince Alfred to waste 
a million dollars than it is for a lesser capital- 
ist to waste a thousand. The crime, for such 
stupidity is a crime, consists in the act of 
giving the boy the million with nothing to do 
except “waste it.” 

* * © 


Pennsylvania Steel Company Reorganized 


The long-pending negotiations for the re- 
organization of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany have been concluded. There will be a 
new company formed with a capital of $50,- 
000,000 to take over the old property and 
conduct its business in the future. The 
charter which was issued by the State of 
New Jes»; is said to be liberal, and will 
afford an opportunity to take up all the lines 
of business in which it is necessary for a 
modern iron and steel plant to engage. 

The capital stock of $50,000,coc will con- 
sist of $25,000,000 common and 
preferred stock, for which the present hold- 
ye of Pennsylvania steel shares will have 

opportunity to subscribe on a basis 
which it is expected will yield a profit. There 
will be a large amount of this stock retained 
in the treasury of the company for various 


purposes. ¥ 3 
We hope our readers appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this rapid concentration of capital in 
the United States. Competition will soon be 


dead. 
x“ * & 


Prof. Ross in Nebraska University 

At a meeting of the Boerd of University 
Regents held at Omaha recently, the en- 
gagement of Dr. Edward A. Ross, ety 
dropped from the list of professors of the Le- 
land Stanford University, was completed. 
Ross, it will be remembered, claimed that his 
dismissa: from Leland Stanford. Univ 
was due to his views on trusts, railroads and 
free silver, being distasteful to Mrs. Stanford, 
the patron of the institution, while the official 
explanation was that his lectures trended too 
closely upon a vicious assault of the origin of 
the Stanford fortune, reflecting on the memory 
of Mrs. Stanford’s late husband. 

Professor Ross is to work at $1000 a year. 


This is a creation of a new position for him, 


as the university already has a professor of 


Political Economy. 
** © 


HAS GREAT VIGOR 


Headquarters Social Democratic Party 
New York, Jan: 13, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 


Dear Comrade: Thanks for your letter and for 
the copies of THE CHALLENGE. First, let me con- 
gratulate you on your splendid vote in "Los Angeles. 
Evidently the movement is booming there. As re- 
gards the paper, it is certainly bright, and I see you 
are pushing it with great vigor. 

American Socialists want literature, imbued with 
deep Socialist spirit, and with a clear concept of the 
history, the es the ethics and the. economics 
of the internationa Soc ialist_ movement. 

Harriman has been in New York since election 
day, and, needless to say, is a great acquisition to the 
movement here. He starts out for a five weeks’ 
tour of the State next week. 

Yours fraternally, 
Leonarp D. Assort. 


A ROYAL VISITOR 


The Results of Private Ownership of Rail-. 


weys 


Los Angeles is at present much agitated 
over the appointment of Mr. Hays as president 
of the Southern Pacific Railway, vice the late 
Mr. Huntington. 

It is not unnatural she should be agitated in- 
asmuch as the president of the Southern Pa- 
cific is by far the most powerful potentate in 
the state of Cailfornia. The governor elected 
hy the people is an insignificant figure beside 
the president elected by the Southern Pacific 

Mr. Hays made his first appearance before 
his loyal subjects, the citizens of Los Angeles, 
recently and here is how the Los Angeles 
Times descrives the royal personage : 

Standing, surrounded by a sroup of news- 
paper men, at the Arcade t, in Los 
Angeles yesterday, Mr. Hays said: “Say to 

the people of Los Angeles that it will be my 
aim to treat all the interests of this city 
with fairness. I want the relations between 
this people and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany to be of the most cordial nature, for 
our mutual advantage. It is my desire to 
secure the best results possible for the share- 
holders in the property placed und-- my 


He looks as if ne means all he says, and 
he looks as if he could do a great deal to- 
wards carrying out his wishes, if he is not 
obstructed by the chronic obstructionists 
under him. 


It will be roticed that Mr. Hays is very 
careful to say that his policy in running the 
road will be to “secure the best results possible 
for the shareholders.” This simply means, if 
it is policy, i. e., profitable, to continue to bribe 
legislators and to make ruinous freight rates 
that he will consider himself in duty bound to 
do so. And why not? The stockholders do 
not hire Mr. Hays to make the road popular, 
but to make dividends. That’s what they own 
the road for, and that is why they pay him 
$50,000 . i 

Pidwever. the Tiines proceeds in another col- 
umn to tell how nice and obsequious the citi- 
zens will prove themselves to him as presi- 
dent of the road. Here is its paean: 


TO MR. PRESIDENT HAYS: GREET- 
ING! 


The new president of the Southern Pacific 
Company is in California to make an official 
inspection of the corporation’s domain. At 
a later date he may be tendered a banquet 
by the commercial bodies of Los Angeles. 


However, in order to show its independence. 
the Times gives a bit of ancient history of 
the delights enjoyed under private ownership 
of railways by Californians, which is delight- 
fully naive, considering the source. If there 
is a stout defender of capitalism in all its worst 
phases it is certainly the Times. 


“What followed the completion of the first- 
transcontinental road, nearly a third of a 
century ago? Did the company proceed to 
join hand in hand with the pcople of Cali- 
fornia in developing the unlimited resources 
of this great commonwealth? By no means! 
On the contrary, the comp-ny soon made it 
plain that it regarded California as a patent 
cow to be milked, and started in at once to 
do the milking. Outrageous tariff rates 
were enforced, the only rule being “all the 
traffic will bear.” e company went into 
unsolicited partnership with every producer, 
taking most of the profit and nore of the 
risk. It dictated, practically, what crops 
should or should not be raised, when and 

' where they should be marketed. It declared 
that this cross-roads village should flourish, 
that grass should grow in the streets of 
that city—Los Angeles, for example—be- 
cause its inhabitants would not accede to 
the company’s demands. Merchants were 
spied upon, spotted, threatened, boycotted, 
and sometimes ruined jf they dared to ship 
by other routes. 

“This was bad enough, but it was not the 
worst. To aid in carrying out its outrage- 
ous policy, against which the people of Cali- 
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fornia as frecmen, naturally rebelled, the 
company established a system of organized 
political corruption, under the guise of a 
‘law department,’ the operations of which 
have made the name of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company a stench in the nostrils of de- 
cent Californians and a by-word of reproach 
among self-respecting Americans throughout 
the country. The tentacles of the corpora- 
tion devil-fish extended clear across the 
country, with a stronghold at the national 
capital. An army of political pimps and 
pariahs was maintained, whose orders were 
to purchase legislation in cities, counties, 
States, Territories, and in Congress itself; 
to corrupt the judiciary, wherever that was 
possible; to suborn newspapers, to pack con- 
ventions, and if necessary to stuff or steal 
ballot boxes. The lawless and wicked prac- 
tices thus inaugurated became widespread 
and infamous; thcy ultimately transcended 
the boundaries of the State. Nothing was 
too great or too insignificant to escape the 
operations of this organized system of po- 
litical debauchery. Its activity extenced from 
the assessorship of an Arizona county to the 
Senate of the United States, with a leary 
eye on appointments to the Supreme bench. 
The ‘Southern Pacific push’ was a factor at 
all important voting centers... The Southern 
Pacific Company was not an imperium in 
imperio, but the smperium itself. 

“For years the company persistently re- 
fused to pay its State and county taxes, de- 
liberately and insolently placing itself upon 
a lofty pedestal, far removed from the aver- 
age citizen and taxpayer, who is required to 
obey the laws or have his property sold for 
delinquency. 

“A generation has grown up in California 
which has learned to look, not to the favor 
of the voters, but to the good will of the rail- 
road company for political preferment. Mil- 
lions of dollars wrung from the producers 
of the State have heen expended in pur- 
chasing legislation that makes a continu- 
ation of those conditions possible, or in kill- 
ing laws that would relieve the people of 
such burdens. ’ 

“Mr. Hays will find, if he investigates 
thoroughly, that this outrageous condition 
of affairs has continued, with few import- 
ant modifications, until the present time. 
Occasionally, a semi-official statement has 
been made public that the company is ‘out 
of politics,’ a phrase that has become a 
standing joke in Colifornia.” 


THE CHALLENGE is not pessimistic, but we 
feel confident that that little joke about: the 
“railroad being out of politics” will long be in 
evidence in California. The road must be in 
politics—as long as private ownership con- 
tinues. Califoruians will never be out of their 
thralldom until they have national ownership. 


-* & 
The New Salt Lake Road 


They are now congratu.ating themselves on 
the entrance of a competing road to be built 
from Salt Lake to Los Angeles by philan- 
thropist Senator W. A. Clark of Montana. 
THE ChALLENGE predicts there will never be 
the expected competition. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way built into Los Angeles ten years ago, and 
people looked for competition. They never got 
it. A combination was immediately niade 
tween the Santa Fe and S. P. Railways to fix 
rates. If Senator Clark builds his road he, 
too, must enter the combination. THE CHAL- 
LENGE won’t blame him. We recognize the ab- 
solute necessity of such industrial combina- 
tions. We don’t whine about our masters 
scourging us. We boldly try and take the 
scourge, the railways, from them, and hold 
the whip hand ourselves. Let dogs whine and 
lick boots. 

** * 


Socialism in Art 


“Cashel: Byron,” an adaptation of “Cashel Byron 
(His Professio:),” by G. Bernard Shaw, the Eng- 
lish Socialist and writer of “Arms and the Man” 


and “The Devil’s Disciple,” shown last season by - 


Richard Mansfield, was presented recently at the sec- 
ond special matinee by Manager Sain S. Shubert at 
the Herald Square Theater. 

The theme of the story was the ban society places 
upon a pugilist. Intertwined was a love story. 
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BRYAN’S “COMMONER” 
John P. Foley 


_ William Jenni Bryan’s announcement 
that he will be the editor and proprietor of 
his own newspaper and defend in it the Kan- 
sas City platform, gives the leaders of eastern 
conservative Democracy a pretty big jolt on 
the road of reorganization. Can Bryan, 
twice defeated for the Presidency on his own 
platform, hold the leadership of his party? is 
the question. He, in his prospective news- 
paper announcement, practically declares that 
he will battle for it. The challenge is thrown 
down, or about to be thrown down. It is one 
of the most interesting leadership situations 
in the history of our politics. James G. Blaine 
was, in his early days, a newspaper editor, but 
after his many defeats, which really were 
splendid personal victories, he did not seek to 
reclimb the ladder of popularity through the 
newspapers. Bryan is, in many ways, the 
Democratic parallel to the Republican Blaine. 
The defeated Democratic leader seems to have 
studied the methods of his defeated Repub- 
lican prototype and to have profited by many 
of that magnificent leader’s blunders. Blaine, 
in his daring political tactics, displayed politi- 
cal generalship of a high order, but he was 
beaten. Bryan is now embarking on a new 
departure in political strategy that even Blaine 
never dared to venture upon. Blaine won 
editors to him and controlled them -in his in- 
terest. Bryan, becoming an editor himself, 
antagonizes them, and questions their right to 
lead in their own fields the political forces 
of whose official action he has een, of all the 
men of the existing generation, the greatest 
beneficiary. Is it wise on Lis part? Tr ve 
will give the answer. 

The announcen.ent of it is one of the storm 
signals in the political weather forecast of De- 
mocracy. It will, he says, advocate adhesion 
to the Kansas City conventions. In other 
words, it. will keep the same old played-out 
and worn-out stock of political trumpery for 
sale. Bryan is to be the whole show. Think- 
ing Democrats—for there are some still left 
that do think—predict that if this is to be the 
programme in 1904, the extinction of Democ- 
racy, except in a few Southern states, will be 
inevitable. Clevelandism in the East and Bry- 
anism in the West are, these Democrats say, 
the two diseases that have very nearly extir- 
pated Democracy. And there will be no re- 
covery until ‘he two cancers are cut out. 


Out To-day, 


Lincoln, Jan. 12.—W. J. Bryan announces 
that the first issue of The Commoner will ap- 
pear January 23. The printing will be done 
by contract, but the mailing and all other busi- 
ness details will be under evans supervision. 


* ¢ & 


A REVOLUTION AHEAD 
Rev. R. Heber Newton 


The era. of conpetition is ended. The ers 
of combination has opened. All business is 
concentrating. In this massing of capital there 
is coming to be an absolute domination over 
the wage-worker; over the interests of the 
people at large; over the life of the state itself. 
Yet this movement is natural and necessary. 
It is in the line of economic progress. ' The 
real question concerning it is: Can these new 
orders grow a2 soul within it—a spirit ca- 
pable of mastering these monster powers and 
using them, not for self aggrandizement, but 
for human service? If it cannot, there is a rev- 
olution ahead, worse than any the world has 
hitherto known. If it can be, there opens an 
era of boundless beneficent progress. This is 
a question o1 religion. It is the old need of 
an ever fresh faith, and hope and love. 
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All Hail Rockefeller, Imperator! 


An Irresistible Force in Wall Street. 

At present, says Henry Clews, speak- 
ing of the boom now going on in Wall 
street, the manipulation is being carried 
on by a method that is as quiet as it is 
novel and unusual. That the market is 
being manipulated is apparent enough 
even to the most casual observer. But 
the source of this manipulation is prob- 
ably known to only a few. 

They know that a new order of things 
has come, due to the most powerful in- 
fluence that has ever manifested itself 
in Wall street. This influence is very 
lergely composed of the 

STANDARD OIL COMBINATION, 

wl o have introduced in their Wall street 
operations the same quiet, unostentatious 
but resistless measures that they have 
always employed in the conduct of their 
corporate affairs. The heretofore con- 
spicuously big operators were mere ty- 
ros ‘beside the men who are running 
things for us now. 

At his best, Jay Gould was always 
compelled to face the 


CHANCE OF FAILURE. 


Commodore Vandebilt, though he often 
had the street in the palm of his hand, 
was frequently driven into a corner 
where he had to do battle for his life; 
and so it was with every other great 
speculator, or combination of specula- 
tors, until the men who control the 
Standard Oil took hold. With them, 
manipulation has ceased to be specula- 
tion. Their resources are so vast that 
they need only to concencrate on an 
give property in order to do with it 
what they please; and that they have 
thus concentrated on a _ considerable 
number of properties outside of the 
stccks in which they are popularly sup- 
posed to be exclusively interested is a 
fact well known to every one who has 
opportunities of getting beneath the sur- 
face. They are the 
GREATEST OPERATORS THE WORLD 

has ever seen, and the beauty of their 
method is the quietness and lack of os- 
tentation with which they carry it on. 
There are no gallery plavs, there are 
no scareheads in the newspapers, there 
is no wild scramble or excitement. With 
them the process is gradual, ‘thorough 
and steady, with never a waver or 
break. How much money this group 
of men have made it is impossible even 
to estimate. That it is a sum beside 
which the gain of the most daring 


SPECULATOR OF THE PAST 


was a mere bagatelle is puting the case 
mildly. And there is an utter absence 
of chance that is terrible to contemplate. 
This combination controls Wall street 
almost absolutely. Many of the strong- 
est financial institutions are at their 
service in supplying accommodations 
when needed. With such wer and 
facilities it is easily conceivable that 
these men must make enormous sums 
on either side of the market. So far, 
fortunately, their manipulations have all 
been one way—upward; and in conjunc- 
tion with the general prosperity this has 
resulted in making large sums of money 
for nearly ev: ycody in the street. 
* * & 


BOYCOTTING LEGAL 


Judge Thinks Los Angeles Drug- 
gists Had a Right to Boycott 


Judge Lucien Shaw, in a lengthy 
opinion, has decided against the Owl 
Drug Company of Los Angeles, in their 
“boycott damage” suit against whole- 
sale and retail druggists in this city. The 
Owl company asked $50,000 damages by 
reason of an alleged boycott against 
them because of thier refusal to join the 
Druggists’ Association. Other druggists 
threatened to withdraw trade from 
wholesalers unless the latter would re- 
fuse to sell goods to the Owl company. 

In the opinion handed down Judge 
Shaw holds that the Owl company did 
not have cause for action, although the 
authorities upon the matter are some- 
what in conflict. They may have sus- 
tained damage through the boycott, but 
cannot recover unless it is shown that 
malice and unlawful means were em- 
ployed. In this case there was neither 
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violence, nuisance, deceit, fraud, lit 2] nor 
slander used. It does not come under 
the head of undue influence, for the 
druggists were merely exercising their 
legal right when they threatened to 
withdraw their patronage. No conspi- 
racy can be attached to their action. 

Regarding the combination to k 
up prices, Tacs Shaw does not thi 
the point well taken, when they say that 
it ig in restraint of trade, and there- 
fore against public policy and illegal. 

Persons engaged in business have a 
right to use all lawful means to obtain 
high prices for goods t have to sell, 
where the gnods are not of a sort deemed 
to be necessaries of life. For this pur- 
pose they have a right to withhold their 
patronage from those who do not act 
with them ir furtherance with their 
interests. 

“All trade is to a certain extent,” says 
Judge Shaw, “selfish ir its operations, 
and an agreement among traders in 
this class of goods that they will trade 
only with those who will act with them 
in the bettering of their business is not 
illegal in the sense here intended. Such 
an agreement may not be enforceable 
in the courts when an aciion is founded 
upon it, but the use of sucu an agree- 
ment to induce others to act is not 
the use of unlawful means of which a 
third person whose trade suffers from 
the act can complain, or make the foun- 
dation of an action for if 
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A Reformer 


To be a power in transforming the 
world 2 man needs an insight into fun- 
damental principles and relationships. 
No man can be a reformer unless he 
understands the laws of associated life. 
He cannot produce changes by the forces 
of society, unless he knows the laws 
according to which these forces oper- 
ate. It is not sufficient for a man to 
mean well. 

On the other hand, the cold-blooded 
scientist who dissects the fabric. of hu- 
man society, or computes the resultants 
of its forces and goes no farther, is prac- 
ticaliy worthless, for no practi re- 
former can make much use of his sec- 
ond-hand information. He needs a fire 
built in his frigid ir-erior and a purpc 
enthroned there to pilot his activities. 

He needs to be a man of feeling as 
well as of intellect. The man whese 
tieart aches for the sufferings of his 
brothers is not fit to help them. He 
might investigate and classify facts 
about their cases forever and plaa cun- 
ning devices for administering charity, 
but he can do them no real good unless 
he has sympathy in his breast. ¢ 

The man who does feel the weight 
cf the world’s needs and troubles is 
Jikely to become discouraged. His sym- 
pathy will compel him to hear the bur- 
den of the world. To offset this de- 
pressing influence, he needs the buoy- 
ancy of idealism. If he has the inspira- 
tion of high and beautiful ideals he can 
bear much that would otherwise be in- 
tolerable. 

Then he needs the faith of Jesus him- 
self to keep his ideals from being shat- 
tered by the cold and “practical” world. 
—Equity. 


* * * 
How Our People Have Grown 


The population of the United States 
a century ago was 5,308,483; today it 
is approximately 76,250,000. In 1800 the 
area of Uncle Sam’s domain was 827,- 
844 square miles, and it extended only 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Missis- 
sippi River. Now, excluding the newly 
acquired islands, it is 3,625,600 square 
miles. Save for the annexation of Texas, 
all of this additional territory has been 
acquired by a series of purchases, the 
total sum paid being only $49,000,000. 

The public domain, whick once em- 
braced 2,889,179 square miles, has been 
so far reduced by sales to settlers and 
grants to states and railroads that only 
946,938 square miles remain subject to 
disposal by the government. 

* * & 
Berlin has opened a new century with 


a uniform rate of two and one-half cents 
fares on its street cars. 


An oficial of the petional beech ppes 

n @ pipe combine organiz 
ik Plerport Mocgai, says that the de- 
cision of the Carnegie Company to en- 
gage in the tube business will result in 
a war between Mr. Carnegie and the 
railroads in which he is interested and 
Mr. Carnegie. 


A Good Thing 


Good things are always 
bought freely, and 


Hunter 
Baltimo 


Rye 


has the largest 
salé because the 
people know the 


Best Whiskey 
when they taste 


it. itis the best 
Because it is 


Pure, Old, 
Mellow 


and never disappoints 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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fhhiteRe 
wi WATER 


KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR 
DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 


Best Natural Aperient 
Water 


lunyadi 
Janos 


is a “friend indeed” (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 
_Itcures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 
Be sure its—‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 
RED CENTRE panel. 


Read it Forward 
Read it Backward 
Then Try It | 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath soap 
made from purest imported olive oil combined 
witi lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10c. at all Dealers’, or Uncle Sam's 
mail brings @ cake for 10c. 6 < “«< & 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. (makers), Chicago. 


IN MEMORIAM—PHILIP D. ARMOUR 
How He Made Hie Seventy Millione. 


A. M. Simons 
Pee there is no one feature of the 


“Windy City” of which its ruling class are 

so proud as the Union Stock Yards and 

Packing Houses. Perhaps it is because 
from start to finish they are more nearly typical of 
the system in which they exist than anything else in 
the great city. From the general air of hoggishness 
that pervades everything from the general managers’ 
offices down to the om beneath the buildings and up 
to the smoke thct | a ted it all, the whole thing 
is purely capitalistic. In fact, it is safe to say that 
in the entire world there is not another so perfect 
example of the capitalistic system in all its purity (or 
impurity, rather), as is furnished by the group of in- 
dustries under consideration. 

So it has become one of the “sights of the town,” 
and no visitor thinks his tour of the World’s Fair 
City complete until he has been piloted through the 
muzes of “Packingtown” and seen the wondrous 
machinery that whirls the animal along in his trans- 
forming journey from the pen to the barrel. He 
gazes in amazement at the contrivances of iron and 
steel, whose variety, intricacy and human skill are 
only equaled in marvelousness by the uniformity, 
simplicity and mechanicalness of their flesh and 
blood competitors. The interest and admiration of 
the visitors is divided between the iron and steel 
expression of human intelligence that follows all the 
curves of a hog’s anatomy to remove the bristles, 
and the flesh and blood mechanism that removes all 
the meat from the bone with a single stroke of the 
knife. He is led into the great cooling rooms and 
gazes on acres of freezing hogs in course of prepa- 
ration for journeys of perhaps half-way round the 
world, and he is asked to admire the perfect ma- 
chinery that carrics the carcass along through all 
these various processes, with never a break or a slip. 
But his attention is never called to the gangs of 
workmen with bare arms rushing at headlong speed 
from this 

FRIGID ATMOSPHERE TO THE TORRID HEAT 

of the “killing floor.” Neither is he told that from 
the time he enters the confines of the “Yards” until 
he leaves, his every movement is noted by paid spies 
who dog his footsteps or note his presence as he 
passes their designated station. in fact, tice ac 
many things not on exhibition for the casual visitor, 
or pointed cut by the affable uniformed guide who 
leads the way. It is the purpose of this paper to 
take the visitor a littie behind the scenes and point 
out some of the conditions that attach to this splen- 
did development of capitalism. 

As was stated above, the industry as a whole is 
probably the best examnle of an industry that has 
completed the process of capitalistic evolution to be 
found in the world. The process of consolidation 
has about run its course. All competing butchers 
were long ago destroyed, save in a few out-of-the- 
way places, where their competition is unfelt. The 
process by which this was carried out is familiar 
to the residents of almost every little city or town 
in this country. At the beginning there are several 
little competing butchers. -Everything is going on 
lovely, with all the wastes and weaknesses of com- 
petition. Some fine morning one of the butchers, 
generally the strongest financially in the place, is 
approached by an affable stranger, who introduces 
himself as a representative of Swift’s or Armour’s 
packing house, and makes a flattering offer to the 
proprietor of the shop if he will handle their meats 
instead of his own. If he accepts, he is immediately 
enabled to undersell all his previous competitors. and 
for a time he thinks he has stumbled upon a Klon- 
dike. The consumers of the town are also elated, 
for they can now get better meats than ever before 
at much lower prices, and they are apt to grow a 
little bitter toward their fellow townsmen who had 

CHEATING THEM ALL THESE YEARS.” 

Finally, one by one these competitors disappear, and 
the victorious butcher becomes of great importance 
in his little circle, and a great admirer of Armour 
and Swift. But one day there comes a chanee. The 
hitherto affable agent suddenly becomes stern. The 
wholesale price of meat is raised, the margin of 
profit is wiped out, and the independent merc! cnt 
becomes a commission agent for the great Chicago 
packing house. The nrice of meat goes u~ again 
and everything is lovely—for the packer. If the 
local butchers object, they are helpless—their slaugh- 
ter houses are dismantled and out of repair, and 
their trade scattered, and besides, there is before 
them the certainty that no matter how successful 
they might be for a short time, there is nothing 
before them but absolute ruin as soon as they grow 
large enough to again attract the attention of the 
Chicago packers. Thousands of men kave been thus 
robbed of a life-long trade experience and had the 
inexorable law of monopoly, “Thou shalt i.9t pro- 
duce,” read to them. So far there has been no talk 
of “compensation” to those who had their property 
“confiscated.” 


THE CHALLENGE 


Within the last few months another phase has 
been developed along this line. In revenge for anti- 
butterine legislation by the farmers an provision 
lealers, the packers are said to have informed these 
farmers and dealers that they would be taught a 
lesson, So, just at present, they are involuntarily 
attending the school of capitalistic political economy. 
ines reckess Rave sunely ene into the provision 

ne of the floors of a great packing h 
has been. fitted up for the tb i 

SLAUGHTER OF CHICKENS, GEESE, TURKEYS, ETC. 
The. same wholesale methods with mechanical ap- 
pliances that have wiped out competitors in other 
lines are being applied here. The markets are being 
manipulated and the whole complex machinery of 
subsidiary plants and sub-agencies are being utilized 
for the destruction of those parties who had not 
yet learned that legislatures are sacred to the use 
of BIG capitalists. Butter and eggs are being han- 
dled in the provision depots throughout the country, 
and it is but a short step to add a general grocery 
line, and then the retail grocery trade (the classical 
example in bourgeois political economy of an indus- 
try with “diminishing” or “continuous returns,” 2ad 
hence incapable of monopoly) will be brought under 
uniform and economical control and a great army 

of small merchants be sent to join the proletariat. 

It is noticeable that all these branch establishments 
are built along the line that separates the cattle-rais- 
ing district from the great consuming public. Rail- 
road rates are then so arranged that the cost of 
bringing Live stock to these particular points 
is very low, but from there on to the east the rates 
are practically prohibitory on live cattle, while the 
Fate On DRESSED BEEF suddenly drops. Lest this situ- 
ation might be taken advantage of by small firms 
located at these points, a heavy rebate is given on 

ALL PRIVATE CARS, 

a rebate so heavy that, according to an instance cited 
by Judge Schoonmaker in a paper before the third 
annual convention of railroad commissioners, the 
“cars were paia for and a margi in two years, and 
thereafter an income of upwards of $100,000 a year 
was insured on an investment fully repaid or in effect 
on no investment whatever.” This was on an origi- 
nal investment in rolling stock of only $156,500, 
which, of course, is a very small sum compared with 
what many of the great packers have invested in this 
way. 

There are two separate forms of industry carried 
an at the Varde or rather two branches of the one 
work performed by different ind:strial organizations. 
There is the transportation and yardit.g business 
upon the one hand, and the slaughtering and packing 
upon the other. The former business is carried on 
by a corporation formerly known as the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company. The stock of this 
company is owned by the ten largest railroads run- 
ning into the Yards. A short time ago this com- 
pany was reorganized under the name of the Chi- 
cago Junction Railway Company. Shertly after this 
an election was held by the stockholders, and who 
should appear as president but Chauncey M. De- 
pew. This, of course, indicated that the 

VANDERBILT INTERESTS 
were now in control and marked another stage in 
the concentration of wealth, and one more illustra- 
tion of the closeness with which the interests of plu- 
tocracy are united. 

Now, if there is one point on which the Vander- 
bilts are strong, it is on the “economical manage- 
ment” of their industries. So there was a great shak- 
ing up at the Yards. Old and trusted emploves 
were discharged to give place to younger men, and 
the pressure of work on those retained increased 
until the services of many of the most faithful em- 
ployes were dispensed with entirely, and they were 
forced to take their places with the army of men who 
were begging for a chance to sweep floors or shovel 
dirt. All this in the time of prosperity of March 
and April, 1899. 

Throughout the entire packing industry, under 
those conditions, it was not long until “free compe- 
tition” had run its course and given way to monop- 
oly. All the savings cf “monopoly management” 
began to appear. “By products” were utilized down 
to the minutest degrees. Bones, 

TEETH, HAIR, BLOOD, 
hoofs, horns—all were found to be of value when 
existing in such large quantities, until it became a 
standing joke at the Yards to be told to each new 
visitor by the grinning guide that “everything is 


‘saved but the squeal, and they are building a ma- 


chine now to can that for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions.” In the ctilization of such products, subsi- 
diary industries grew up, marking another stage in 
industrial development. p and glue factories, 
bone mills, laboratories for meat extracts, tanneries, 
fertilizer mills, felt works and brush manufactories 
arose. With perfect control of the raw product, ex- 
ceptional facilities for marketing, favorable terms 
with railroads and the advertising furnished by al- 
ready well-known names, the process of 
CRUSHING OUT COMPETITORS 

proves a short one. In many of these lines the 
packers held a monopoly from the first, in others 


_own devising. So a ci 
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they soon attained it, in a few the struggle is still 
going on. Only a short time ago (April, 1899), 

ARMOUR WAS ABLE TO DICTATE THE TERMS. 
upon which the glue trust should be formed, and 
the other industries named wil] soon come beneath 
— 

ving now the general survey and coming back 
to “Packingtown,” let us look for a time at the con- 
ditions immediately surrounding this gigantic ex- 
pression of modern commercialism. The allied in- 
dustries here located employ between 25,000 and 
35,000 men, women and children, supporting a t= 
lation of between 125,000 and 175,000 people. Phis 
makes it the 

LARGEST INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY IN THE WORLD, 
the Krupp gun works at kssen, Germany, coming 
second, but far behind, with about 16,000 employes. 
Under what condition do these people live who pre- 
pare the meat for the world? We have seen how all 
things worked, as time went on, to the advantage 
of those who ownep these mammoth, complex. 
butcher shops and the tools that are within them; 
how is it with those who oreRaTe them, and who 
produce this mighty mass of food? Have they suared 
in the economies of production—in the savings of 
combination, in the benefits of improved machinery? 
Where and how do they live, what manner of homes 
have they, and what are the conditions under which 
they work? These are questions that the casual vis- 
itor seldom asks and the answers to which are never 
volunteered. Yet the most hurried visitor cantot 
fail to have one of the conditions of life in the Yards 
thrust upon him at every point as his nostrils are 
ASSAILED BY THE HOBRIBLE, PENETRATING STENCH 

that pervades everything and lingers for nours aft<r 
a return to a more salubrious atmosphere. Occa- 
sionally this stench leaves its accustomed haunts and 
wanders away on the. southern zephyrs to the aris- 
toeratic North Side, and the health commissioner 
becomes suddenly and deeply interested in the wel- 
fare, not of the thousands of laborers who live 
and eat and drink and sleep in its v midst, but 
of the few wealthy individuals eiiging Gem three to 
ten miles away. In all the discussions that have ap- 
peared in the public press, I have yet to see one 
word of the korrible, continuous sufferings of the 
host of workers who are forced to spend their entire 
lives in the very heart of the abuse, while columns 
are written deploring the temporary inconvenience of 
those who live for brief periods miles away, and to 


Cait cst: c Ou thir summcr vacstions. 

Great volumes of smoke roll from the forest of 
chimneys at all hours of the day and drift down 
over the helpless neighborhood like a deep, black 
curtain that fain would hide the suffering and misery 
it aggravates. The foul packing house sewage, too 
horribly offensive in its putrid rottenness for further 
exploitation even by monopolistic greed, is spewed 
forth in a multitude of arteries of filth into a branch 
of the Chicago river at one corner of the Yards, 
where it rises to the top and spreads out in a name- 
less, indescribable cake of 

FESTERING FOULNESS 

and disease-breeding stench. On the banks of this 
sluiceway of nastiness are several acres of bristles 
scraped from the backs of innumerable hogs and 
spread out to alllow the still clinging anima! matter 
to rot away before they are made up into brushes. 
Great gangs of laborers with forks and rakes spend 
the long summer days in turning and tossing these 
into long winrows until the whole scene becomes a 
ghastly, tantalizing mockery .of a mammoth hay- 
field in harvest time. 

As if local con-litions could not furnish horrors 
enough, other neighborhoods and the municipali 
must lend a hand by leaving the streets unpav 
unsewered and uncleaned, until the sides of the high- 
ways are festering pools of slime. That langua: 
contains no words strong enough to exaggerate this 
condition is illustrated by the fact that on Lincoln 
street in mid-summer, a child of a laborer fell into 
this awful mixture and sank beneath the surface to 
a horrible death, and was not discovered until some 
hours afterwards. It may seem as if the height had 
now been reached, but the climax is yet to come. Not 
content with the negative abuse of neglect to re- 
move evils, capitalism must add positive ones of its 
garbage dump was es- 
tablished in the midst of this neighborhood where 


the 
REFUSE OF THE WEALTHY 

residents of Michigan avenues, Hyde Park and Ken- 
wood was taken from their back doors and cumped 
by the hundreds of wagon loads each day at the 
front doors of the long-suffering laborers of the 
stock yards. When a protest was made and an 
injunction sought against the contractors, who were 
by such action guilty of a criminal act, according to 
the laws of the state. the city attorney, supposed to 
be a paid servant of the people, apppeared to de- 
fend them, and added insult to injury by pleading 
the great number of nuisances already existing in the 
neighborhood as an excuse for locating another in 
the same locality. Is it any wonder that this par- 
ticular section of the stock yards community, known 
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as “Back of the Yards,” has the highest death rate 
of any place of the city of Chicago—so high that 
on one street the 

DEATH RATE OF CHILDREN 


under six years actually exceeds the birth rate, and 
that there were nineteen deaths in the last three 
years from consumption in three blocks. Complaint 
‘after complaint regarding these conditions have been 
made to the ‘iealth department, but all in vain. V/ho 
should ca-z? ‘hey are only laborers! The owners 
live far away from any danger. When, as a last re- 
sort, Mayor Harrison was visited, and he was asked 
if he would do anything in this-matter, he summed 
the whole situation of class rule and capitalist ex- 
ploitation up in the one sentence of his reply: “So 
FAR AS THE BUSINESS INTERESTS OF CHICAGO WILL LET 
ME.” There you have it. So long as “business in- 
terests” rule in this country, a laborer’s life or tnat 
of his family counts for nothing in the _hbal- 
ance against cent per cent profit. 

So far we have spoken only of the conditon outside 
the buvildings—of.the surroundings of the Izborers’ 
homes. The question arises as to the conditions 
within the buildings. Does the guide point out all 
the interesting features within the houses them- 
selves? Does he take his party into the damp pack- 
ing cellars, where from three to ten years ordi- 
narily marks the limits of a man’s working life be- 
fore it breaks him down with rheumatism and sends 
his wife and children into the fierce labor struggle 
or makes of him a supnlicant for charitv? Does he 
call attention to the gangs of men in the “ham 
houses” working with bare arms in the semi-poisou- 
ous saltpetre that causes great 
j - FESTERING SORES 5 
to come out on their hands and arms. Does he tell 
about the poison-infested air ara general surround- 
ings which makes the slightest scratch a menace to 
life through blood poisoning, as local infection of 
wounds is commonly termed? The writer knows 
from personal experience in numberless cuzses that 
a trifling prick, a scratch or a bruise, is enough to 
lay a man up for weeks and imperil the life of the 
person injured. 

The visitor’s attention is also carefully diverted 
from any notice of unguarded and defectively dan- 
gerous machinery that is on every hand—death traps 
for the helpless workers who dare not complain. In 
one establishment a long line of rendering vats, with 
their tops just on a level with the floor, yawn wide 
open in a steam-laden atmosphere for the unwary 
victims. No less than three persons a:nong the ac- 
quaintances of the writer have falien to an awful 

DEATH IN THESE VATS aaa 
within the last two years. A single elevator killed 
one man and rendered another a helpless cripple 
within the space of six weeks, and from all I could 
learn to the contrary, is still running in its danger- 
ous condition. 

So slight is the value placed. upon human life 
in the Yards that a death is scarcely noticed. Dur- 
ing one period of great heat, when all deaths by sun- 
stroke were supposed to be investigated by a coro- 
ner’s jury and reported to the health department, a 
single surgeon, practicing “back of the Yards,” told 
me that he had attended three fatal cases of sun- 
stroke in the Yards in one day, and not one of them 
had ever been reported to the coroner or health de- 
partment, or even noticed in the press. This brings 
me to a consideration of that inevitable accompani- 
ment of modern capitzlism in its most developed 
form— the “company dcctor.” Just as in its mechan- 
ical department, the pa-king houses use the very 
latest machinery; just as their organization of labor 
is a little more perfect tan is to be found almost 
anywhere else on earth, so even the details are 
worked out with fine touches elsewhere unequaled. 
This scheme of saddling the expense of a company 
doctor on to the employes through assessments from 
their wages is an old and clumsy one. The packers 
did not need any such subterfuge as an excuse for 
reducing wages. These were already at the sub- 
sistence point and could be reduced no, lower. So 
the packers “charitably” paid for the company doc- 
tor out of “their” own (?) pocket. They selected 
a first-class surgeon and saw to it that he did his 
work well. But THERE ARE AIl.MOST NO DAMAGE SUITS 
IN THE Yarps, and what there are. are generally lost. 
The exnert witness is on the right side. But there 
is another way of settling damage suits that cannot 
be disposed of in this manner. The family is visited 
immediately after the husband or son has been mir- 
dered, and they are told. with all the skill of an ex- 
pert lawyer, that the company is “so sorry,” and that 
they are “anxious to do what they can.” 

They are always willing to pay a fair sum for 
funeral expenses, and then they come to the remain- 
ing members of the family and tell them that those 
who are wage workers shall never lack for work so 
long as the business :uns. To a family that has livec 
for a lifetime with the haunting horror of “no work” 
ever before them, this offer of perpetual slavery 
seems like Paradise, and they accept the offer. For 
two years all goes well. At the expiration of that 
time the person employed is summarily discharged, 
sometimes with, and as often without, any excuse. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Tue ILLINOIS PERIOD:OF LIMITATION FOR A DAMAGE 
SUIT IS TWO YEARS. I have known this to happen, not 
once or twice, but again and again, with a monoto- 
nous regularity that removed all possibility of the 
discharge being due te inefficiency. 

Here, as elsewhere, capitalism has invaded the 
home and dragged forth the mother and child to do 
its work while the father vainly walks the streets 
loooking for a master. Notwithstanding many pros- 
ecutions during the past few years, large numbers 
of children are constantly employed. All statistics 
regarding these are valueless, as the dexterity with 
which children are whisked out of sight at the ap- 
proach of an inspector, is one of the standing jokes 
of the establishments, and any one who has -wandered 
through the mazes of “Packingtown” will understand 
how easy such concealment is. The state factory 
inspector, in her report for 1895, says concerning the 
conditions under which these children are em- 
ployed: 

“Some of the boys act as butchers, sticking sheep, 
lambs and e-vine; others cut the hide from the quiv- 
ering fles’ Jf freshly stunned cattle still others sort 
entrails, pack meat and make the tin cans in which 
the goods are shipped. In several places a boy has 
been found at work at a dangerous machine, BECAUSE 
THE FATHER HAD BEEN DISABLED BY IT, and his keeping 
the place pending recovery depended upon the boy’s 
doing the work during the father’s absence.” . 

These are the conditions under which the work is 
done, and the next question is, what is the return 
to the laborers for such work? How large a share 
of what he produces is he allowed to keep? It may 
be said to begin with, that any exact statements as 
to wages as a whole are unattainable. No one who 
knows anything as to general conditions dares to 
talk and to gain the information piece-meal from er=- 
ployes is a well-nigh impossible task. A residence of 
over three years “back of the Yards,” with close 
observation and conversation with hundreds of work- 
men and the examination of a large number of in- 
dividual time books, are, however, sufficient for some 
fairly accurate generalizations. Several years ago the 
‘packers saw that by maintaining a capacity to their 
works far beyond the actual needs, it was possible to 
kill the entire daily shipments each day and thus 
save the expense of storage and feeding. Thus it 
comes about that each establishment runs each day 
only until the receipts for that day are disposed of 
and then shuts down until the next purchase. The 
result is that thousands of men must plod to their 
places each morning, utterly ignorant as to whether 
they will work one hour, 

TWO HOURS TO SIXTEEN. 

If one is missing from his position but a single time 
when wanted, somc one is called in from the waiting 
army always clamoring at the doors for even his 
poor chance, and the place is lost. If, on the other 
hand, as often happens, he walks a weary distance 
only to find that the house will not run that day, 
no one compensates him for his time, or finds him 
other employment during his waiting hours. As 
wages are always by the hour, or piece, a multitude 
of families exist on from year to year, paying or 
dodging rent, buying or begging clothine purchasing 
or picking coal, in a miserable monotonous holding 
of body and soul together on the shameful pittance 
of froin $2 to $5 a week, prevented from going else- 
where, had their life left them with ambition enough 
to desire removal, by the impossibility upon the one 
hand of paying railroad fare, and on the other the 
will-o’-the-wisp hope of better wages and “fuller 
time.” How close the margin of existence always is 
to the subsistence point is shown by the fact that over 
20 per cent of the population are compelled to ask 
for charity at some time during each year. 

Why, it may be asked at this point, do not the men 
have the courage to unite in trades unions and fight 
for better conditions? Not infrequently some “labor 
leader” comes among them and urges them to unite 
with high dues and no politics and call a strike. But 
the old employe only shakes his head. He may 
know nothing of the process and laws of 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION, 
but he has seen the rise and fall of union after union 
in the Yards and has marked the failure of many a 
strike until he has come to realize that something 
has happened to the particular industry in which 
he is working that makes it well-nigh hopeless to 
combine for an economic fight against the employers. 
So it has come about that there are practically 
NO UNIONS IN THE YARDS. 

Many reasons for this will doubtless have occurred 
to the reader before this as we went along. Other 
reasons are not far to seek. 

Trade distinctions have nearly all disappeared be- 
fore the machine. Few places could not be filled at 
a moment’s notice from the great army of unem- 
ployed ever present and growing larger each year. 
Under these conditions, which the Socialist will at 
once recognize as the typical marks of an advanced 
stage of industry, the 

PURE AND SIMPLE TRADES UNION 
is ridiculously helpless. One of the strongest trades 
unions in Chicago is the Carpenters’ Union. Through 
a combination of unions, connection with the em- 


ployers’ association, and bourgeois political connec- 
tion with the building commissioners, they are ena- 
bled to maintain a relatively high scale of wages. 
Only a few weeks ago they carried through a suc- 
cessful strike, by means of which their wages were 
raised to 40 cents an hour, with an eight-hour day. 
In the Yards every carpenter works ten hours a day 
at 25 cents an hour, and never a question is asked 
as to union or scab. 

Another phase of this question, to which reference 
was previously made, and whose significance the 
Socialist will also be quick to see, was illustrated a 
short time ago when there was a strike in a branch 
establishment in St. Joe. The Chicago house simply 
Tran a few more hours each day, much to the gratifica- 
tion of their employes, who never dreamed that they 
were “scabbing” on their St. Joe brethren. 

_ The spy system previously referred to also stands 
in the way of any organization of the workers. So 
thoroughly and systematically is this carried into 
every department that no widespread movement 
among the men is in any way possible without its 
details being known by the employers, which, with 
a union, would certainly mean its instant destruc- 
tion. So thoroughly is the servitude of the. laborers 
impressed upon them that they scarce dare have an 
opinion. During the — 

LAST PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
the owners of the Yards decided that their interests 
were more intimately connected with those of one of 
the great capitalistic parties than with the other, 
and so when a monster parade was being organized 
for that party, the employes were told to report as if 
for work and were then given canes and other march- 
ing paraphernalia and excused (?) to join the pa- 
rade. When a petition was circulated asking the 
iealth department to abolish the smoke nuisance, not 
an employe dared to sign it, lest he lose the right to 
call a particular firm master, and hence lack the 
scanty means hitherto flung to him with which to 
keep body and soul together. 
WOMEN DEGRADED. 

The meat to be trimmed comes out of a chute and 
passes along a trough where it is scrambled for, each 
one grabbing for the best pieces to trim. A very 
dextrous and fearless woman who is able to force her 
way to the front in the struggle for material, and 
then work with exceptional speed upon the best 
pieces thus obtained, often earns the munificient sum 
of $1.25 a day. The women who are thus forced 

ENGAGE IN A HOGGISH FIGHT 
for the chance to live are the mothers and wives and 
daughters and sisters of the laborers of this grand 
and glorious country of the free. 

This process of “speeding up” has been regularly 
and systernatically carried out in every depetteneas 
until an employe informed the writer a short time 
ago th.t he was now doing precisely twice as much 
as he was doing fifteen years ago with exactly the 
same tools. That marvelous speed and dexterity 
so much admired by visitors, that transforms a piece 
of meet at is flies from hand to hand or moves 
rapidly along an overhanging track is simply inhu- 
manly hard work. 

The task of superintendence has thus been reduced 
to a minumum. A mechanical “boss” has been 
evolved more merciless, were it possible, than the 
human counterpart. In such a machine-like, auto- 
tnatic intercompetitive community, with its hierarchy 
of superintendents, foremen, overseers and bosses, it 
is hard to discover any essential social function for 
the owner. Everyone has heard the stories of the 
long hours that 

P. D. ARMOUR WORES, 
but few are silly enough to believe that he does any- 
thing that he could not (were he less miserly) hire 
someone else to do equally well. No one supposes 
that when he takes his expected trip to. Europe for 
his health this summer, while his laborers are mir- 
dered by the foul atmosphere of his packing houses, 
that his establishment will shut down. Indeed no 
one who is at all familiar with the details of the 
management of a great packing house dreams that 

IF THE OWNERS WERE DEAD, 

imbeciles or infants, the life of a single hog would be 
saved or a pound cf meat be missing from the mar- 
kets of the world. As a matter of fact, some of the 
largest owners of the packing houses ate members 
of a European syndicate and never’ saw the factory 
in which their wealth is produced and know less of 
the processes by which it is done than the most ignor- 
ant members of the “cleaning gang.” 

What then do the owners do? In the answer to 
this question will be found the beginning of the ex- 
planation of the whole hideous mystery of suffering 
that we have been looking upon. We shall find that 
because thew own these buildings, machinery, land, 
etc., they are able to say to great bodies of men: 


“Either you must work for us or you must perish’ 


from hunger and lack of work. But if you do work 
for us you must give up all you produce save enough 
to keep yourself and family alive and produce more 
workers for the coming years.” In other words, 
OWNERSHIP OF THE TOOLS WHICH MEN MUST HAVE TO 
LIVE, MEANS OWNERSHIP OF THE MEN THEMSELVES. 
But this ownership can only be secured through the 


instrumentality of the government. Therefore, the 
emplovers control the government. This then is the 
function of the owners—TO CONSTITUTE A RULING 
CLASS WHICH SHALL DETERMINE THE LAWS THAT MAKE 
THE WORKERS THEIR SLAVES. 

From beginning to end, the industry is organized, 
supervised, directed, controlled and operated by hired 
laborers. To be sure wage differences still exist, and 
the head superintendent would probably arise in par- 
venu horror at being placed in the same economic 
class with the “hog driver” or the tender of a sau- 
sage machine. But these distinctions, like the earlier 
ones between the trades, are fast fading away. The 

t Armour Institute and other similar institutions 
which the employers have philanthropically estab- 
lished to fill the market with educated skilled labor 
and thus force its wages down to the level received 
by the cheapest day laborer, is rapidly settling that 
phase of the question. Th: same remorseless com- 
petition that has crushed the humbler worker to the 
subsistence point has only been suspended in its op- 
eration upon the higher paid laborer because the 
supply of their labor was still somewhat limited. 
Yet even now the position occupied by these better 
paid slaves is little better, save in wages, than that 
of those they so proudly order hither and thither. 
Their hours are as long, their work as wearisome. 
They are compelled in their turn to fawn and cringe 
before those who outrank them and are forced to all 
manner of trickery with their fellow-workmen of 
similar rank in order to retain their position and 
advance. Most important of all, they are carefully 
tanght by a “public opinion” created by the capitalist 
class whom they scrve, that they are infinitely su- 
perior. to the poor devils whom they superintend. In 
every possible way this idea of class differences 
among the laborers is preached. The poorer paid 
laborers are constantly incited to hatred in their turn, 
of those whom they look upon as petty tyrants. In 
this way each is deprived of its strongest ally. The 
cheaper paid laborer loses that leadership and in- 
tellectual guidance in his political efforts that he has 
‘in his every dav work. The superintendent loses the 
tremendous numerical support that is absolutely nec- 
essary to make his efforts for betterment of any avail, 
and he becomes but a puppet in the hands of a class 
whose every interest is onnosed to his own. Why can 
these workers never see that the question of voting 
is one with the question of their work and their 
wages—that the same organization that makes the 
“Yards” the marvel of the world in its productive 
way would, if used politically. make it the mightiest 
engine for the freeing of labor that this century 
has froged. In its every department these mammoth 
institutions are carricd on by the workers. Still we 
are told that the co-operative commonwealth is im- 
possible of realization because the proletariat could 
never organize industry and ther would be no in- 
centive to make the “captains of industry” take the 
lead and organize labor. 

Let us now once more take a. wider outlook. The 
packing industry has now become internatioral. The 
meats from these great institutions we have been 
studying are to be found in every country on the 
globe. The interests of the owners thus at once be- 
comes wider than the bounds of “Packingtown.” 
They become interested in international politics. 
They want “new markets.” - They need the national 
government to accomvlish their purposes. They be- 
came intensely patriotic. When the capitalist class 
of this country were arranging the war with Sp-in 
and it was necessary to inflame public opinion, in no 
place was there more “nacriotism” to the square inch 
than in the Union Stock Yards and Packing Houses 
of Chicago. Every day there were a half-dozen 
“flag-raisings” with fierce patriotic effusions to the 
laborers, until the smoke-laden air was thicklv dotted 
with the Stars and Stripes. It was a peculiar fact 
that over no establishment did it float higher and 
nrouder than over those whose owners never set 
foot on American soi!. bet whose “patriotism” drew 
just as large dividends as the native product. But 
they received their reward. All the world knows 
now the story of the infamous part plaved in that 
disgraceful tragedy by the nackers of: Chicago—how 
they crowded the rendering vat and. the: soan -factory 
to feed thé poor fever-stricken fellows who were 
fighting to add more dollars to the alreadv over- 
flowing coffers of their masters—the capitalists of 
America. Other aves and other lands have had their 
Class of robber rulers who drove their slaves to 
fight that the master mieht receive the plunder, but 
it has remained for the diabolical genius of modern 
capitalism to devise ways and means hv which the 
very fighting slaves themselves should render an 
income while they were shedding their blood for 
further gain. 

All this mass of misery, outrage, plunder and op- 
Pression rests upon one corner stone, which once de- 
stroyed, the whole edifice must tumble down. That 
corner stone is CLASS RULE BY THE OWNERS OF THE 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. Un- 
less Swift and Swift’s class had their Tom Careys 
and others of his kind todo their bidding these abuses 
could not exist. Dangerous machinery and_ long 
hours with child labor means that the capitalist 
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class have through their political power cared for 
their interests by preventing new factory legisla 
tion or the enforcement of existing laws. Carey’s 
vile tenements, the neglected streets, the foul gut- 
ters, the hair fields, the garbage dump, the over- 
hanging smoke, all are part and parcel of the 
same structure of which the getting of jobs at 
Swift’s through Carey is a foundation. So long 
as the laborers of the Yards elect men to office 
whose interests are with their employers they only 
get what they have voted for in the conditions in 
which they live and work. : 

How, then, shall they use their votes to save their 
lives and secure decent conditions to their families? 
Their very work points the way. Just as their em- 
ployers have found it to their interest to organize 
the workers into great bodies wholly opposed in 
interest to those for whom they work—just as they 
have wiped out trade and class distinctions among 
the workers, just so the workers must organize polit- 
ically. They must organizc in the interests of their 
class instead of that of their employers, wipe out the 
imaginary distinctions between the members of their 
own class that capitalism has long ago rendered 
meaningless, and rallying under the banner of So- 
cialism demand that the workers themselves shall 
own the tools with which they work and the product 
they ‘create. Just as their masters have reached out 
past the dividing lines of nations and wiped out all 
distinctions of country in one common league 
plunder, so the workers must join hands across the 
narrow boundaries of race and nationality with 
their fellow-workers of the eniire world in one com- 
mon brotherhood of toil and suffering, marching or 
toward the time when labor shall rule and when to 
him that labors shall go the fruits of his labor. 


Notz.—The foregoing, published as a tract by C. 
H. Kerr & Co., SS Fifth avenue, Chicago, entitled 
“Packingtown.” yee 5 cents. 

* 


Treatment of Insane in New York 
Inquisition-like Brutdlities. 

Following is a list of brutalities to which, accord- 
ing to witness Minnock, Louis Hilliard was sub- 
jected in the Insane Pavilion at Bellevue recently: 

He was kicked the length of a room by a nurse. 
Tie was knocked down by three nurses. One nurse 
jumped in the air and landed with his knees on his 
chest. Two nurses held the patient while a third 
choked him until he became unconscious. 

- The three nurses kicked him around the floor. 

To revive him he was given a cold shower bath for 
eight minutes. : 

He was pounded in the abdomen by a nurse to 
stimulate breathing. 

He was dragged, with his face ca the floor, to his 
room and was stranned in the bed. 

The night following he was again attacked by 
three nurses because he would not eat. : 
4 He was chased around the -oom and then knocked 

lown. 

Two nurses held him while a third kicked him in 
the body. 

While he was helplicss the other nurse twisted a 
sheet around his neck arid strangled him until] he 
became unconscious. 

His body was dragged, like a carcass, to a bath- 
room, where he was give a cold shower bath. 

He did not revive, was again strapped in bed and 
was revived at last by death. 

-_* * 


Music in the Workshop _ 


A cigar manufacturing firm in Trenton, N. J. is 
attracting the attention of the local labor world by 
certain innovations for maintaining order among 
and holding the attention and increasing the efi- 
ciency of the 200 young women cigarmakers em- 
ployed in its factory. A piano has been placed in 
the large workroom, and a woman employed to play 
it for two hours each day. To keep the girls off the 
Streets at noon a teacher has been hired to give 
ine singing lessons at the factory during the noon 

our. 

While these may be innovations in New Jersey and 
elsewhere in the northern States, the scheme is not 
either new or original. Nearly every large cigar fac- 
tory in Cuba has its reader or musician. Cigarette 
factories in Spain are similarly equippped. The 
reader, either a man or a woman, is employed to 
read aloud fo employes from the latest Spanish 
novels or from the daily newspapers. The musician 
fills the same role as that of the performer engaged 
in the New Jersey factory. The experience of the 
Cuban cigar manufacturers has been that this method 
of chaining the mind of a worker while his or her 
fingers are employed is not only productive of more 
and better work, but adds izameasurably to the good 
order of the factory and the good temper and cheer- 
fulness of the cocrainen = Bitaedelpiia Press. 

* * 


Economic liberty is the foundation for all 
liberty. 


1S 


Why Were They Proud? 


With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 
Enriched from ancestral merchandise, 
In torched mines and noigv factories, 
And many once proud-quiver’d loins did melt 
In blood from stinging whip—with hollow eyes 
Many all day in dazzling river stood, 
To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 


For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark; 

For them his care gush’d blood; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 

Lay full of darts, for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and d=rk; 

Half ignorant they turn’d an casy ‘wheel, 

That set sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 


Why were they proud? Because their marble founts 
Gush’d with more pride than doa wretch’s tears? 

Why were thcy proud? Because fair Saree mounts 

Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs 

Why were they proud’ Because red-lined accounts 


Were richer than the songs of Grecian years? 
Why were they proud? Again we ask aloud, 
Why in the name of Glory were they proud? 


—Keat’s “Isabella.” 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 
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Ox Tail, Mulligatawney, ¢ 
Mock Turtle, Chicken, & 
Chicken Gumbo, Tomato, 4 
Vegetable, Kidney. 4 
Each with its owa distinctive Mavor fully 4 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the § 
best stocks are found ja these soups, with- R, 
out foreign taste or odor. or any suggestion =f? 
of tia. & 
Put up ia convenient eized cant, enough =f 
be each to make elgbt portions, for tea cents. : 
Your grocer has them or will order at your —% 
request. a 
SENT FREE, new edition “How to Maks ¢ 
Good Things to Feu.” g 
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Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicage. 
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GETTING READY FOR UNCLE—WNew York Journal. 


UncLE SamM—‘‘That’s right boys, by the time you get her full I will be ready to take it myself.” 


A World Trust 


The formation of the International Crude Rubber 
Company will ultimately give the Trust the upper 
hand. The new concern will practically control the 

roduction of crude rubber. It has afhliations with 
European merchants, which will enable it under ex- 
isting contracts to dominate the rubber markets of 
the world. This will be a very serious blow to the 
independent manufacturers, and a scitlement of ex- 
isting differences will, no doubt, be made in the near 
future, Simply because the Trust will have all the 
ammunition. 

The rubber trust will be “world trust number two.” 
The Standard Oil was the first to reach the goal. 


The Hartford Times, in its comment in favor of 
the canteen, gives a sketch of its history. It says: 

“We are thoroughly familiar with this whole qucs- 
tion. Twenty years ago our little army was in a 
very low condition morally, and suffered to a scan- 
dalous extent from desertions. Thousands of drunken 
vagabonds were accepted as recruits every year, and 
men allowed to run away without complcting their 
terms of service There was a change in the office 
of adjutant-general of the army, and a wise and hu- 
mane officer went to work to raise the standard of 
character among the enlisted men. The entrances 
to all the army posts were infested with vile dram 
shops to which the soldiers resorted whenever they 
were granted a few hours’ leave. It was discovered 
that the only way to abolish these vicious resorts 
was to make an attractive club-room for the men on 
the government grounds, where tobacco, beer and 
various knick-knacks, such as men have a right to 
buy wherever liberty prevails -ould be p 


them. The ‘post-traders’ store,’ as the successor of 
the suilers’ shop was known, was abolished, and the 
accursed dram-shops disapppeared. A tremendous 
change for the better took place in the morale of our 
regular army. 

“Tt seems to us that the fanaticism for total ab- 
stinence which now seeks to restore the old im- 
moral conditions in the army is not only stupid, but 
wicked. Satan may well rejoice over the destruction 
of the army canteen.” 
ses 8 

The 20th Century ws. The 15th Century 

Says the late Thorold Rogers, member of parlia- 
ment and professor in Oxford University: “I have 
stated more than once that the fifteenth century and 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century were the 
golden age of the English laborer, if we are to in- 
terpret the wages which he earned by the cost of the 
necessaries of life. -At no time were wages, rela- 
tively speaking, so high, and at no time was food so 
cheap.” 

ss 8 
SANTA FE EXPANDS 
Acquisition of the Pecos Valley and North- 
western Railroad Announced at Chicago 


The announcement has been made of the acquisi- 
tion by the Santa Fe Railroad Company of the Pecos 
Valley and Northwestern, which runs from Amarillo, 
Tex., where it connects with the Santa Fe system, to 
Pecos City, a distance of 372 miles. 


The man who dares not have an opinion of 
his own is a slave. 


Voting Mechines 

The question of using voting machines should 
carefully considered by the next legislature. says 
Los Angeles Herald. This device will be used 
every state in the Union inside of the next ten years. 
Their adoption is as certain as was the adoption of 
ae ballot system after its merits became 
underst 

The voting machine is no longer an 
The Heraid has already related the e of 
Northampton, Mass., in the recent election, when the 
total results on the whole ticket were given in figures 
within six minutes after the polls were clo: F 
machine used is said to be a California invention; 
and there are several other machines that are said 
to do rapid, accurate work. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the a of 
tising voting machines when such results can be ob- 
tained. ‘The great question should be, how soon can 
we get them? cae & 


Fifty-eight per cent of our entire national revenue 
is spent for war and is results. The expenditures 
therefor for the fiscal year ending June 30, Brg are 

Department, $134,744,767.78; Navy 


as follows: War 
ment, $55,953,077-72, and pensions, $140,477,- 


72, 
316.02, a total of $331,605,161.52—against a total rev- 
past fiscal year of $567,- 


enue of the government the 
240,851 89. 


| Express Train 
Service 


anne rvs for person Sting 
press service for ns 
to travel at high sate of speed. of 
- This service is punctual. < is, 2 
the most complete of any rai 3 
tween the east and west. $ 
t Chics ro Teledon Cleveland Bufisio. 5 
te) cago, To 
New York and Boston. : 

Their service may be used with equal F 
advantage for all points east and west. [ 

They are run in connection with the F 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous “‘Lake 
Shore Limited” and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “‘Book of Trains” is E ' 
desizned to give iculars about these § 
trains, sent free to any address by 
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